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Effective  transition  planning  that  leads  to  a suceessfiil  transition  to  postschool 
environments  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  is  of  utmost 
importance.  For  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities,  accessing  the 
support  and  services  (e.g.,  personal  eare  attendant,  specialized  transportation  needs, 
communication  device)  necessary  for  a successful  transition  is  especially  challenging. 

Because  of  these  needs,  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  often 
are  exeluded  from  transition  programs  that  focus  on  employment,  community 
experiences,  and  independent  living.  Exclusion  from  appropriate  transition  programs 
often  leave  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  facing  a bleak  future.  One 
way  to  achieve  this  is  through  enrollment  in  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
program  during  the  secondary  school  years.  Until  now,  investigators  have  neglected  to 
focus  research  on  what  educational  professionals  who  serve  secondary-age  students  with 
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significant  disabilities  know  about  the  SSI  program  and  how  they  develop  their 
knowledge.  Therefore,  the  major  assumption  of  the  study  was  that  information  about 
educational  professionals’  knowledge  related  to  the  SSI  program  for  secondary-age 
students  with  significant  disabilities,  and  how  that  knowledge  was  developed,  would 
allow  the  field  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  future  educational  professionals  by 
modifying  personnel  preparation  efforts.  A sample  of  71  educational  professionals  who 
directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  from  the 
state  of  Florida  responded  to  mail  surveys. 

Results  included  descriptive  analyses  for  three  groups  of  educational 
professionals  (district  professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals)  and  analysis 
of  variance  to  explore  differences  between  groups  of  educational  professionals  and  their 
responses  to  survey  items.  A large  number  of  participants  in  this  study  did  not  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program.  Knowledge  was  developed  in  this  study  by  two 
methods  (workshop/inservice,  access  to  Internet)  out  of  the  options  provided.  There  were 
differences  detected  from  groups  of  educational  professionals  that  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  SSI  program  and  developed  their  knowledge  through  a workshop/inservice.  There 
were  no  differences  among  groups  of  educational  professionals  who  had  some  knowledge 
and  developed  their  knowledge  through  access  to  Internet.  Implications  and 
recommendations  for  future  research  are  made. 
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CHAPTER  1 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 
This  chapter  is  divided  into  seven  sections.  The  first  main  section  includes  the 
introduction  to  the  problem  that  postschool  outcomes  for  individuals  with  significant 
disabilities  have  not  improved  over  the  past  decade.  This  initial  main  section  is 
subdivided  into  (a)  legislative  involvement,  (b)  secondary  transition  programs  and 
practices,  (c)  federal  funding  initiatives,  (d)  postschooi  outcomes,  and  (e)  a section 
summary.  The  second  main  section  is  the  statement  of  the  problem  and  the  third  main 
section  states  the  primary  research  questions  for  this  study.  The  fourth  main  section  is  the 
rationale  of  the  study  and  the  fifth  section  defines  terms  used  throughout  the  study.  The 
final  three  main  sections  describe  the  delimitations  and  limitations  and  then  summarize 
the  chapter. 

Introduction  to  the  Problem: 

Postschool  Outcomes  Have  Not  Improved 

In  the  past  decade  a number  of  scholars  have  discussed  the  need  to  impact 

positively  postschool  outcomes  for  students  with  disabilities  (Gartner  & Lipsky,  1987; 

Reynolds  & Wang,  1985;  Sailor,  1991;  Will,  1986),  especially  those  with  the  most 

significant  disabilities  (Brown,  2000;  Bruininks,  McGrew,  & Johnson,  1995;  Chadsey- 

Rusch  & Heal,  1995;  Chadsey-Rusch  & Rusch,  1996;  Hughes,  Rusch  & Wood,  1989; 

Ward  & Halloran,  1989).  An  emphasis  on  outcomes  is  very  important  for  students  with 

disabilities  because  many  of  them  leave  school  unemployed,  are  living  with  parents,  and 

are  not  very  satisfied  with  their  lives  and  network  of  support  (Chadsey-Rusch  & Rusch, 
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1996).  These  scholars  suggested  that  outcomes  can  be  improved  through  programs  and 
practices  that  facilitate  the  inclusion  of  students  with  disabilities  in  typical  school  and 
community  environments  during  their  secondary  transition  years  and  through  enrollment 
in  federally  funded  initiatives  that  support  transition  to  adult  life.  In  fact,  many  effective 
practices  (i.e.,  community-based  instruction  and  employment  preparation)  have  been 
identified  as  best  practices  for  providing  secondary  transition  activities  to  youth  with 
disabilities  (Hasazi,  2000;  Kohler,  1998;  Lehman,  Hyatt,  & Sample,  1997;  Steere,  1993; 
Laymans,  Corbey,  & Dodge,  1995;  Williams  & O’Leary,  2001).  In  spite  of  these 
practices,  postschool  outcomes  for  students  with  significant  disabilities  have  not 
improved.  Many  students  are  still  leaving  school  unemployed,  lacking  community  living 
opportunities,  and  experiencing  social  isolation  (Williams  & O’Leary,  2001). 

The  following  sections  describe  (a)  the  involvement  of  the  federal  government 
through  legislation  that  addresses  transition;  (b)  secondary  transition  programs  and 
practices;  (c)  federal  funding  initiatives  that  assist  individuals  in  the  area  of  transition  to 
adult  life,  employment,  and  postschool  adult  living;  and  (d)  postschool  outcomes  for 
individuals  with  significant  disabilities.  Following  these  is  a section  summary.  These 
sections  provide  a framework  for  the  legislation  that  has  shaped  how  secondary  transition 
programs  are  implemented  as  well  as  a framework  for  conceptualizing  desired  outcomes 
for  individuals  with  disabilities  once  they  exit  school. 

Legislative  Involvement 

Since  1990,  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  required  that 
transition  objectives  be  developed  in  the  Individualized  Education  Program  (lEP)  for  all 
adolescents  receiving  special  education  services.  Based  on  the  individual’s  preferences 
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and  abilities,  lEPs  are  intended  to  coordinate  activities  and  services  that  facilitate  the 
person’s  movement  from  school  to  integrated  postschool  environments  such  as  the 
workplace  (Berry,  1998).  The  legislation  further  mandates  that  a variety  of  educational 
professionals  are  responsible  for  coordinating  and  providing  such  activities.  Educational 
professionals  may  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  administrators,  secondary  transition 
specialists,  therapists,  counselors,  job  coaches,  and  student  support  specialists. 

The  lEP  is  developed  to  prepare  students  for  various  integrated  postschool 
opportunities  (i.e.,  employment,  community  living,  social  networks).  The  area  of 
employment  was  further  emphasized  for  secondary-age  students  in  1994  with  the  passing 
of  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  Because  this  piece  of  legislation  emphasized 
school-to-work  systems  for  all  students,  the  legislation  also  was  useful  when  looking  at 
individuals  with  disabilities  and  their  postschool  outcomes  involving  employment 
(Silverberg,  Hershey,  Hudis,  & Haimson,  1997).  Unfortunately,  youth  with  disabilities, 
especially  those  with  significant  disabilities,  are  the  most  underrepresented  group  in 
school-to-work  programs  (Unger  & Luecking,  1998). 

Reasons  for  this  under-representation  center  around  the  various  services  and 
supports  that  are  needed  by  youth  with  disabilities  to  be  successful  in  many  of  the  school- 
based  preparation  programs,  especially  those  that  focus  on  employment.  This  is 
especially  true  for  students  with  significant  disabilities.  The  school  system’s  inability  to 
provide  for  these  extensive  services  and  supports  often  leave  youth  with  disabilities, 
especially  those  with  significant  disabilities,  unable  to  participate  in  programs,  despite  the 
legislative  mandates  emphasizing  employment  preparation  during  transition  planning. 
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Fortunately,  because  of  funding  initiatives  that  support  the  transition  to  adult  life, 
many  of  the  services  and  supports  needed  by  youth  with  disabilities  can  be  attained 
through  enrollment  during  school  in  programs  that  are  funded  in  other  noneducational 
ways.  One  example  is  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  program.  The  SSI 
program  began  in  1974  as  mandated  by  the  Social  Security  Act  (P.L.  74-271).  The 
purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  individuals  with  disabilities  cash  assistance  and 
access  to  Medicaid  so  that  many  of  the  services  and  supports  needed  (e.g.,  transportation, 
personal  care  attendants)  to  participate  in  employment  preparation  or  vocational 
preparation  programs  could  be  provided.  Unfortunately,  however,  many  eligible  youth 
with  disabilities  still  are  not  participating  in  the  SSI  program.  Further,  studies  suggest  that 
only  up  to  one-half  of  transition-age  students  with  disabilities  eligible  for  SSI  benefits 
currently  are  participating  in  the  program  (Berry,  Price-Ellingstad,  Halloran,  & Finch, 
2000).  One  reason  may  be  the  educational  professionals’  lack  of  knowledge  surrounding 
the  benefits  of  the  SSI  program.  The  combination  of  enrollment  in  SSI  and  secondary 
education  programs  during  school  increases  the  likelihood  that  students  with  disabilities, 
especially  those  with  significant  disabilities,  will  continue  their  enrollment  in  the  SSI 
program  following  school.  During  secondary  transition  activities  it  is  critical  that 
educational  professionals  have  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program.  Their  use  of  this 
knowledge  can  facilitate  students’  continued  access  to  employment  and  living 
opportunities. 

Secondary  Transition  Programs  and  Practices 

Traditionally,  students  with  mild  disabilities  (e.g.,  learning  disabilities)  have  been 
the  recipients  of  mandated  secondary  transition  services,  which  were  comprised  of 
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programs  like  job  development,  community-based  instruction,  and  vocational  preparation 
(Momingstar,  Kleinhammer-Tramill,  & Lattin,  1999).  For  example,  typical  transition 
programs  may  include  employment  preparation  in  real-work  settings,  mobility  training  in 
the  community,  and  training  for  postschool  adult  living  (e.g.,  budgeting,  shopping).  The 
intent  of  these  services  was  to  prepare  the  student  for  possible  postschool  opportunities. 
Such  services  have  not  been  provided,  however,  for  students  with  more  significant 
disabilities  (Getzel  & DeFur,  1997).  Traditionally,  students  with  more  significant 
disabilities  remained  in  special  education  settings,  working  with  special  education 
professionals,  and  not  participating  in  job  development  programs,  community-based 
instruction,  and  vocational  preparation  (Getzel  & DeFur,  1997;  Johnson  & Sharpe,  2000; 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1998). 

For  students  with  significant  disabilities  vocational  preparation  traditionally  was 
provided  through  the  use  of  simulated  mock  instruction  in  the  classroom  (McDonnell, 
Mathot-Buckner,  & Ferguson,  1996).  The  shortcomings  of  providing  instruction  in  the 
classroom  versus  in  the  community  were  realized  when  students  failed  to  generalize  what 
they  had  learned  in  the  classroom  to  community  and  potential  employment  settings 
(Wacker  & Berg,  1989;  Wilcox  & Bellamy,  1982).  This  is  consistent  with  one  of  five 
learning  characteristics  specific  to  students  with  more  significant  disabilities  identified  by 
Ryndak  and  Alper  (1996),  that  is,  students  with  significant  disabilities  (a)  learn  slowly, 
(b)  learn  less,  (c)  frequently  have  difficulty  maintaining  knowledge  or  skills  over  time, 

(d)  frequently  have  difficulty  generalizing  to  other  settings,  and  (e)  frequently  have 
difficulty  putting  component  skills  together  to  complete  a specific  activity. 
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Federal  Funding  Initiatives 

There  are  federal  funding  initiatives  available  to  secondary-age  students  with 
significant  disabilities  that  provide  ongoing,  long-term  supports  and  services  needed 
when  they  complete  their  education  programs.  The  funding  initiatives  allow  individuals 
with  significant  disabilities  to  live  and  work  in  the  community.  As  mentioned  in  the 
previous  section,  one  such  funding  initiative  is  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
program.  The  SSI  program  is  a federal  cash  assistance  program  that  provides  benefits  to 
individuals  who  are  blind,  disabled,  or  poverty  stricken. 

The  SSI  program  serves  as  a mechanism  for  ensuring  a base  level  of  income  that, 
if  not  available,  would  result  in  worsened  economic  and  social  circumstances  for 
recipients  of  the  program  and  their  families.  Bellini  (1998)  discussed  tracking  the  status 
of  individuals  ages  18  and  older  who  participate  in  the  SSI  program  as  a means  of 
ensuring  that  individuals  with  the  most  significant  disabilities  receive  equitable 
opportunities  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  job-finding  services,  job-coaching 
services,  and  job-placement  services,  including  on-the-job  training  during  school  and  in 
their  postschool  environments.  This  is  critical  since  individuals  with  significant 
disabilities  require  more  intensive  supports  (e.g.,  personal  care  attendants,  ongoing  job 
coach  assistance,  transportation)  in  order  to  function  in  the  community,  workplaces,  and 
living  environments.  In  addition,  they  are  the  last  individuals  served  because  of 
extraordinary  expenses.  Because  of  this,  secondary  education  programs  combined  with 
SSI  enrollment  during  school  increases  the  likelihood  that  during  postschool  activities, 
students  with  disabilities,  especially  those  with  significant  disabilities,  will  be  able  to 
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continue  their  enrollment  in  the  SSI  program  and  allow  for  continued  supported 
employment  and  living  opportunities. 

Postschool  Outcomes 

Historically,  the  “outcomes”  of  educational  programs  for  students  with  significant 
disabilities  tended  to  be  concerned  either  with  the  number  of  skills  that  students  perform 
in  the  classroom  (Ward  & Halloran,  1989)  or  with  the  different  services  provided  to 
students.  Unfortunately,  even  when  these  measures  implied  significant  outcomes,  the 
actual  outcomes  were  not  a postgraduation  quality  of  life  that  is  comparable  to  that  of 
their  peers  without  disabilities  (e.g.,  employment,  community  living,  social  support 
networks),  or  that  of  their  peers  with  mild  disabilities  (Brown,  2000).  In  fact,  the  known 
outcomes  for  individuals  with  significant  disabilities  include  a lack  of  employment 
opportunities,  a lack  of  community  living  opportunities,  and  a laek  of  social  support 
networks  available  after  students  exit  school.  For  example,  the  National  Institute  on 
Disability  and  Rehabilitative  Research  (1998)  indicates  that  the  unemployment  rate  for 
individuals  with  more  significant  disabilities  has  increased  from  60  to  70  percent  to  80  to 
90  percent  in  the  past  10  years. 

A number  of  authors  have  suggested  that  for  greater  success  in  postschool 
environments,  the  expected  outcomes  of  educational  programs  should  be  defined  to 
reflect  the  actual  demands  of  living  suecessfiilly  in  the  community  (Bates,  1986;  Brown, 
Albright,  Rogan,  York,  Solner,  Johnson,  VanDeventer,  & Loomis,  1988;  McDonnell, 
Wilcox,  & Hardman,  1991;  Wehman,  1993;  Wilcox  & Bellamy,  1982).  Although  living 
successfully  in  the  community  is  a broad  concept,  many  professionals  agree  that  four 
outcomes  are  fundamentally  important:  (a)  having  a network  of  friends  and 
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acquaintances,  (b)  using  community  resources,  (c)  having  a paid  job,  and  (d)  having 
independence  and  autonomy  in  making  lifestyle  choices  (Brown  et  ah,  1988;  McDonnell 
et  ah,  1991;  Rusch,  Chadsey-Rusch,  & Symanski,  1992;  Sailor,  Anderson,  Halverson, 
Doering,  Filler,  & Goetz,  1989;  Wehman,  1993;  Wilcox  & Bellamy,  1987). 

With  regard  to  employment,  research  suggests  that  youth  with  disabilities  who 
take  advantage  of  paid  and  supported  employment  opportunities  during  high  school  have 
a stronger  likelihood  of  continued  employment  after  graduation  (Benz,  Yovanoff,  & 
Doren,  1997;  D’Amico,  1991;  Hasazi,  Gordon,  & Roe,  1985;  Kohler,  1993;  Rusch, 
Enchelmaier,  & Kohler,  1 994).  Many  students  with  disabilities  need  ongoing  support 
after  exiting  school  in  order  to  obtain  and  maintain  employment  in  integrated  settings 
(i.e.,  typical  employment  settings  where  individuals  with  and  without  disabilities  may  be 
employed).  Thus,  the  term  “supported  employment”  was  coined.  The  philosophical 
foundation  of  supported  employment  is  the  belief  that  all  persons,  regardless  of  the  nature 
or  severity  of  their  disability,  should  have  the  opportunity  to  work  in  integrated  settings 
(Moon,  Inge,  Wehman,  Brooke,  & Barcus,  1990;  Rusch  & Hughes,  1990).  Further,  if 
adults  with  disabilities  receive  such  supports  and  services  through  enrollment  in  the  SSI 
program,  then  early  enrollment  during  high  school  will  accentuate  the  likelihood  that  they 
will  be  more  prepared  for  living  successfully  in  the  community.  The  same  can  be  said 
about  supports  in  general.  Commimity  living  supports  and  social  supports  have  a stronger 
likelihood  of  continuing  and  improving  when  there  are  employment  opportunities  during 
school  (Berry,  2000).  Further,  enrollment  in  the  SSI  program  may  be  used  to  supplement 
the  support  already  provided  by  family,  friends,  peers,  coworkers,  and  other  community 
members  (McDormell  et  ah,  1996).  It  is  critical,  then,  for  teams  of  secondary  educational 
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professionals  to  be  aware  of  the  SSI  program  and  to  inform  students  with  significant 
disabilities  and  their  families  of  the  benefits  of  being  enrolled. 

Section  Summary 

Despite  the  legislative  mandates,  secondary  transition  programs  and  practices,  and 
funding  initiatives,  individuals  with  significant  disabilities  who  have  exited  school  still 
are  experiencing  poor  postschool  outcomes  (i.e.,  lack  of  employment  opportunities,  lack 
of  community  living  opportunities,  lack  of  social  network  opportunities).  One  reason  may 
be  that  school  districts  face  challenges  when  attempting  to  provide  vocational  training, 
community-based  work  experiences,  and  opportunities  for  secondary-age  students  with 
significant  disabilities  (Baumgart  & VanWalleghem,  1986).  These  challenges  may 
include  the  transportation  and  extensive  staff  assistance  necessary  to  ensure  that  students 
are  receiving  aecess  to  the  supports  needed  to  benefit  from  the  experience. 

Research  indicates  that  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  are 
prepared  poorly  for  life  after  secondary  school,  and  their  transition  to  postschool 
environments  is  not  successful,  possibly  in  part  due  to  their  lack  of  SSI  supports  (Berry  et 
al.,  2000).  Because  of  the  intensity  of  supports  needed  for  living  successfully  in  the 
community  following  school,  enrollment  in  the  SSI  program  during  school  years  is 
critical  to  ensure  supports  and  services  after  school  years  that  facilitate  a successful 
transition  to  postschool  environments.  If  there  is  lack  of  access  to  appropriate  secondary 
transition  programs  and  practices,  as  well  as  lack  of  use  of  the  funding  initiatives  (e.g., 
SSI)  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities,  one  possible  reason  may  be 
the  educational  professionals’  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  SSI  program  or  lack  of  ability 
to  recognize  when  and  how  to  use  that  knowledge.  The  major  assumption  of  this  study  is 
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that  information  about  educational  professionals’  knowledge  relating  to  the  SSI  program 
for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities,  and  how  that  knowledge  was 
developed,  will  allow  the  field  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  future  educational 
professionals  by  modifying  personnel  preparation  efforts. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

Special  education  literature  supports  the  importance  of  special  educators’ 
knowledge  of  the  transition  process  for  students  with  disabilities  (Clark  & Kolstoe,  1990; 
Halpem,  1985;  McDonnell  & Hardman,  1985;  Wehman,  Kregel,  & Barcus,  1985;  Will, 
1984).  Additionally,  current  rehabilitation  and  adult  service  research  is  replete  with 
supports  for  the  importance  of  funding  mechanisms  being  in  place  during  the  school 
years  to  ensure  successful  transitions  to  various  postschool  environments  (Barrett,  2000; 
Fallavollita  & Bordelon,  1997;  Heal,  Gopher,  8c  Rusch,  1990;  Kregel,  Wehman,  & 
Revell,  1997;  Krueger,  2001).  Further,  if  one  possible  reason  for  secondary-age  students 
with  significant  disabilities  to  leave  the  educational  environment  without  the  necessary 
supports  for  daily  living  or  employment  is  the  lack  of  access  during  their  educational 
years  to  the  additional  supports  and  services  that  they  will  continue  to  require  as  an  adult 
because  of  the  severity  of  their  disability,  then  the  problem  becomes  how  to  obtain  those 
supports  and  services  for  an  ongoing,  long-term  basis  starting  during  the  school  years. 
One  possible  remedy  is  for  students  to  become  involved  in  the  SSI  program  prior  to 
leaving  school. 

The  problem  investigated  in  this  study  was  what  information  educational 
professionals  who  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  have  about 
the  SSI  program  and  its  benefits.  In  addition,  information  was  sought  about  how 
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educational  professionals  develop  their  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program.  This  study  was 
important  for  three  reasons: 

1 . The  study  provided  initial  research  on  educational  professionals’  knowledge  of 
the  SSI  program  and  its  benefits. 

2.  The  study  provided  initial  research  on  how  educational  professionals  develop 
their  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program. 

3.  The  information  will  be  used  to  modify  training  competencies  as  educational 
professionals  who  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities 
develop  their  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  through  the  following  avenues  (i.e., 
traditional  teacher  certification  and  alternate  certification  programs, 
workshops/inservices  with  a presenter,  Internet  web  courses,  distance  learning, 
and  professional  literature  and  organizations). 

Primary  Research  Questions 

The  researcher  (a)  identified  databases  and  websites  through  the  state  of  Florida 

and  the  Transition  Center  at  the  University  of  Florida  that  are  grouped  by  school  district 

transition  contacts;  (b)  developed  and  administered  a survey  that  identifies  knowledge 

about  the  SSI  program  and  sources  of  that  knowledge;  (c)  field-tested  the  survey  in  one 

school  district;  (d)  administered  the  survey  to  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district 

professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals);  and  (e)  analyzed  the  results. 

Through  these  activities,  the  following  research  questions  were  addressed: 

1 .What  do  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals,  school 
principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  and  school  levels  who  directly  or  indirectly 
serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  know  about  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  Program? 

2.  Are  there  differences  in  responses  pertaining  to  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  between 
the  three  groups  (i.e.,  district  professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals)  of 
educational  professionals  at  the  district  or  school  levels  who  directly  or  indirectly  serve 
secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities? 

3.  How  do  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals,  school 
principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  and  school  levels  who  directly  or  indirectly 
serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  report  having  developed  their 
knowledge  of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  Program? 
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4.  Are  there  differences  in  responses  pertaining  to  development  of  knowledge  of  the  SSI 
program  among  the  three  groups  (i.e.,  district  professionals,  school  principals,  school 
professionals)  at  the  district  or  school  levels  who  directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary- 
age  students  with  significant  disabilities? 

Rationale  of  the  Study 

The  transition  process  is  a critical  series  of  events  for  students  with  disabilities 
and  their  families.  This  series  of  events  is  meant  to  ensure  a smooth  change  to  successful 
adult  life  for  students  in  a variety  of  postschool  environments  that  includes  employment 
opportunities,  community  living  opportunities,  and  social  network  opportunities. 
Depending  on  the  severity  of  their  disability,  students  may  need  a variety  of  services  and 
supports  that  will  facilitate  their  successful  transition  to  postschool  environments. 
Educational  professionals  who  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities 
play  an  important  part  in  developing  and  maintaining  each  student’s  transition  plan.  It  is 
imperative  that  educational  professionals  are  knowledgeable  of  the  supports  and  services 
needed  for  each  student  with  a disability,  especially  those  with  the  most  significant 
disabilities,  to  function  optimally  in  various  postschool  environments.  Further, 
educational  professionals  must  be  able  to  identify  potentially  eligible  students  for  the  SSI 
program  and  understand  how  to  utilize  the  SSI  program  in  meeting  some  of  the  intensive 
needs  and  supports  for  the  secondary-age  students  they  serve. 

Despite  the  legislative  mandates  that  emphasize  the  importance  of  planning  for 
postschool  environments  and  the  existence  of  programs  that  support  both  the  planning  for 
and  provision  of  postschool  services,  the  prognosis  for  living  and  working  successfully  in 
the  community  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  continues  to  be 


poor. 
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Researchers  need  to  be  aware  of  what  educational  professionals  know  of  the  SSI 
program  and  how  the  knowledge  was  acquired.  Educational  professionals  may  develop 
their  knowledge  in  different  ways.  Typically,  educational  professionals  develop 
knowledge  through  traditional  teacher  certification  programs  when  they  initially  earned 
degrees  in  education.  Other  means  following  their  teacher  certification  programs  may 
include  (a)  workshops/inservices  with  a presenter;  (b)  Internet  web  courses,  websites,  and 
distance  learning;  (c)  conferences  sponsored  by  school  districts,  a state,  or  professional 
organizations  and  professional  literature  in  books,  journals,  and  brochures.  Once 
researchers  know  what  educational  professionals  know  about  the  SSI  program  and  how 
their  knowledge  was  developed,  then  policies  can  be  developed,  adopted,  and 
implemented  to  ensure  that  more  educational  professionals  become  knowledgeable  of  the 
importance  and  benefits  of  the  SSI  program  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant 
disabilities.  In  turn,  knowledge  about  the  SSI  program  will  assist  educational 
professionals  in  ensuring  through  enrollment  in  the  SSI  program  the  continued  supports 
and  services  that  are  necessary  for  their  students’  successful  transition  to  postschool 
environments. 

Definition  of  Terms 

The  following  definitions  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  study: 

Adult  service  agencies  refer  to  organizations  that  intervene  in  such  activities  as 
independent  living  situations,  vocational  training,  governmental  financial  assistance,  job 
development  and  coaching,  and  counseling.  The  recipients  of  such  services  include 
individuals  with  disabilities,  disadvantaged  individuals,  and  those  individuals  who 
require  physical  and  vocational  rehabilitation  due  to  an  injury. 
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Transition  is  defined  as 

a coordinated  set  of  activities  for  a student,  designed  within  an  outcome- 
oriented  process,  which  promotes  movement  from  school  to  postschool 
activities,  including  postsecondary  education,  vocational  training,  integrated 
employment  (including  supported  employment),  continuing  and  adult 
education,  adult  services,  independent  living,  or  community  participation.  The 
coordinated  activities  should  be  based  on  the  individual  student’s  needs, 
taking  into  account  the  student’s  preferences  and  interests,  and  shall  include 
instruction,  community  experiences,  the  development  of  employment  and 
other  postschool  adult  living  objectives,  and  when  appropriate,  acquisition  of 
daily  living  skills  and  functional  vocational  evaluation.  (Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act,  P.L.  101-476,  20  U.S.C.  Chapter  33,  Section  1401 
(a)[(1990)]) 

Educational  professionals  refer  to  the  district  professionals,  school  principals,  and 
school  professionals  who  provide  direct  and/or  indirect  educational  services  for 
secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities. 

Secondary-age  student  with  significant  disabilities  refers  to  a student  who  has 
been  diagnosed  and  labeled  as  trainable  mentally  handicapped  (TMH),  profoundly 
mentally  handicapped  (PMH),  multiple  handicapped  (MH)  or  autistic. 

Supplemental  Security  Income  tSSI)  refers  to  the  federal  welfare  program 
developed  by  the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  that  provides  cash  assistance  to 
children  and  adults  with  significant  disabilities.  Children  under  the  age  of  1 8 are  eligible 
based  on  medically  determinable  impairments  and/or  marked  functional  limitations. 
Those  receiving  SSI  are  eligible  for  Medicaid.  Adults,  over  the  age  of  1 8 are  eligible  if 
they  have  a significant  disability  that  prevents  them  from  earning  $700  or  more  per 
month.  This  is  also  referred  to  as  substantial  gainful  activity  (SGA)  that  can  be  defined  as 
earning  $700  or  more  per  month  through  work  performance. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  services  refer  to  services  designed  to  assist  an  individual 


with  a disability  to  obtain  employment.  These  services  may  include  vocational 
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assessment,  counseling,  job  training,  college/university  training,  adjustment  training,  and 
job  finding  and  development. 

Community  living  refers  to  activities  that  relate  to  daily  living  such  as  accessing 
the  community  through  various  modes  of  transportation,  attending  to  personal  care  needs 
(eating,  drinking,  toileting),  budgeting,  maintaining  employment,  and  communicating. 

Postschool  environments  refer  to  the  employment,  living  arrangements,  and 
leisure  activities  that  follow  the  school  years. 

Delimitations  of  the  Study 

The  scope  of  this  study  was  delimited  in  five  ways.  First,  the  study  was  delimited 
by  geographical  restrictions  to  the  state  of  Florida  in  the  hopes  that  the  results  could  be 
generalized  to  states  and  regions  outside  of  this  area.  Second,  the  subjects  in  this  study 
were  selected  by  the  district  transition  contacts  identified  on  existing  databases  and 
websites  developed  by  the  Transition  Center  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  the  Florida 
Department  of  Education.  Third,  the  subjects  were  limited  to  educational  professionals 
who  provide  either  direct  or  indirect  services  to  secondary-age  students  with  significant 
disabilities.  Fourth,  no  consideration  was  made  to  race,  gender,  socioeconomic,  or 
educational  levels  of  the  subjects.  Finally,  no  differentiation  was  made  between  the 
subjects’  level  of  involvement  with  secondary  age  students  with  significant  disabilities. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

Information  that  subjects  previously  had  gathered  from  outside  sources  prior  to 
the  onset  of  the  study  may  have  resulted  in  varying  levels  of  knowledge  related  to  the  SSI 
program  that  may  skew  the  results  of  the  study. 
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Chapter  Summary 

Effective  transition  planning  that  leads  to  a successful  transition  to  postschool 
environments  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  is  of  utmost 
importance.  Educational  professionals  ultimately  have  been  responsible  for  developing 
and  maintaining  the  Individualized  Education  Program  (lEP)  that  focuses  on  transition 
goals.  The  intention  is  for  transition  services  to  be  an  integral  part  of  every  student’s 
special  education  program.  For  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities, 
accessing  the  support  and  services  (e.g.,  personal  care  attendant,  specialized 
transportation  needs,  communication  device)  necessary  for  a successful  transition  is 
especially  challenging. 

Because  of  these  needs,  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  often 
are  excluded  from  transition  programs  that  focus  on  employment,  community 
experiences,  and  independent  living.  Exclusion  from  appropriate  transition  programs  and 
exclusion  from  financial  assistance  programs  such  as  the  SSI  program  leave  secondary- 
age  students  with  significant  disabilities  facing  a bleak  future.  In  order  to  maintain  the 
supports  and  services  that  may  have  been  in  place  during  the  educational  years,  it  is 
imperative  for  individuals  with  significant  disabilities  to  become  linked  to  adult  service 
providers  after  educational  services  have  ceased.  One  way  to  achieve  this  is  through 
enrollment  in  the  SSI  program  during  the  secondary  school  years.  Until  now, 
investigators  have  neglected  to  focus  research  on  what  educational  professionals  who 
serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  know  about  the  SSI  program 
and  how  they  develop  their  knowledge. 
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Chapter  2 presents  a review  of  research  and  literature  in  two  areas.  First, 
information  is  presented  about  secondary  transition  programs  (i.e.,  transition  models, 
secondary  transition  practices,  legislative  mandates,  and  postschool  outcomes).  Second, 
an  historical  overview  is  presented  related  to  federal  cash  assistance  programs  for 
individuals  with  significant  disabilities  (i.e.,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  workers 
compensation,  the  Social  Security  Administration’s  SSI  program,  the  Ticket  to  Work  and 
Work  Incentive  Improvement  Act,  and  the  Home  and  Community-Based  waiver). 
Following  these  two  reviews,  a chapter  summary  is  presented.  Chapter  3 includes  the 
description  of  research  questions,  description  of  the  subjects,  description  of  the  research 
instrumentation,  description  of  the  procedure,  and  treatment  of  the  data.  Results  are 
presented  in  Chapter  4.  Discussion,  conclusions,  and  implications  for  teacher  training  and 
future  research  compose  Chapter  5. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 
Introduction 

The  review  of  the  literature  and  research  in  this  chapter  is  divided  into  four  major 
sections.  Section  one  contains  the  selection  criteria  for  relevant  literature.  Section  two 
contains  a review  of  the  literature  on  current  secondary  transition  programs  for 
secondary-age  students  with  disabilities,  especially  those  with  the  most  significant 
disabilities.  Section  two  is  further  subdivided  into  (a)  legislative  mandates  for  students 
with  disabilities,  (b)  overview  of  secondary  transition  programming  models,  (c)  review  of 
research  and  data  pertaining  to  postschool  outcomes  for  students  with  significant 
disabilities,  and  (d)  components  of  transition  programs  for  secondary-age  students  with 
significant  disabilities.  In  section  three,  a historical  overview  of  the  literature  focusing  on 
federal  cash  assistance  programs  is  examined.  Included  in  this  section  is  the  literature 
regarding  (a)  the  role  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  workers  compensation  programs, 

(b)  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the  establishment  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
(SSA),  (c)  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  program  and  its  effect  on  secondary- 
age  students  with  disabilities,  (d)  the  impact  of  the  Ticket  to  Work  and  Work  Incentive 
Improvement  Act  (TWWIIA),  and  (e)  effective  practices  of  the  Home  and  Community- 
Based  (HCB)  waiver.  Section  four  summarizes  how  educational  professionals  may 
develop  their  knowledge.  Section  five  is  a chapter  summary. 
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Selection  of  Relevant  Literature 

An  initial  step  in  the  review  of  the  literature  was  determining  criteria  for  the 
inclusion  of  references.  All  studies  relevant  to  the  topic  were  examined  from  1984-2001. 
The  1 6-year  period  was  searched  because  much  of  the  literature  surrounding  postschool 
outcomes  for  young  adult  took  place  in  the  middle  1980s  with  the  expansion  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  in  1980  and  the  amendments  to  the  Rehabilitation  Act  (P.L.  99-506)  that 
helped  instigate  policy  changes  so  that  opportunities  for  employment  and  postschool 
adult  living  were  accessible  to  individuals  with  disabilities.  In  addition,  any  notable 
research  cited  in  the  literature  prior  to  the  13 -year  period  was  also  considered. 

In  order  to  review  the  literature  relating  to  secondary  transition  practices  and  the 
SSI  program,  sources  of  the  literature  review  included  Educational  Resources 
Information  Clearinghouse  (ERICl.  Psvchlit.  and  Resources  in  Education  (RIE). 
Professional  literature  other  than  empirical  or  nonparametric  investigations  also  were 
included  if,  in  the  author’s  judgment,  the  information  provided  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  knowledge  base  about,  or  an  understanding  of,  the  SSI  program  or  secondary 
transition  practices  in  the  transition  process. 

Secondary  Transition  Programs  for  Secondary- Age  Students  with  Disabilities 
Legislative  Mandates  for  Students  with  Disabilities 

The  educational  rights  of  children  with  disabilities  were  gained  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  parents  and  advocacy  groups.  Federal  involvement  in  the  education  of 
students  with  disabilities  initially  arrived  in  the  form  of  appropriated  funds  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  children  with  disabilities.  Prior  to  1975,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)(1965)  provided  additional  funds  to  eertain  categories 
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of  students,  including  those  with  disabilities.  Since  the  law  was  enacted,  amendments 
have  been  made  adding  grants  that  supported  programs  for  students  with  disabilities. 
Because  of  the  amendments  to  the  ESEA  (1965),  a new  piece  of  legislation  was  proposed 
focusing  on  the  education  of  children  with  disabilities,  later  known  as  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  (P.L.  94-142).  The  following  section  outlines  the  landmark  pieces 
of  legislation  that  have  set  regulations  and  rules  on  educating  students  with  disabilities. 

Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  tP.L.  94-142).  In  1975,  the  federal  government 
constituted  a monumental  piece  of  legislation  that  for  the  first  time  entitled  students  aged 
3 to  21  to  a free,  appropriate,  public  education.  For  the  first  time  an  individual  education 
program  (lEP)  was  mandated  for  each  student  receiving  special  education  services. 
Included  in  every  lEP  are  a statement  indicating  the  student’s  present  level  of 
performance,  annual  goals  and  short-term  objectives,  the  criteria  of  the  goals  and 
objectives,  services  to  be  provided,  and  the  duration  of  services.  In  addition  to  contents  of 
the  lEP,  the  student’s  entitlement  to  a free,  appropriate,  public  education  must  be  in 
conformity  with  their  lEP. 

Amendments  to  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  tP.L.  98-199T  The 
amendments  to  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  in  1 983  authorized  states  to 
strengthen  secondary  education  and  transitional  services  for  handicapped  youth. 
Specifically,  the  amendments  required  states  to  show  marked  improvement  and 
development  of  programs  for  secondary  special  education.  Many  of  the  projects  that 
came  from  this  initiative  focused  on  developing  strategies  and  techniques  for  transition  to 
independent  living,  vocational  training,  transitional  services,  and  placement.  In  addition, 
cooperative  models  between  government  agencies  (e.g..  Services  for  the  Blind  and 
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private  adult  service  agencies  (e.g.,  the  ARC)  were  initiated  to  facilitate  smoother 
transitions  from  school  to  postschool  environments. 

The  EHA  of  1975  and  subsequent  amendments  in  1983  made  provisions  to 
children  and  youth  with  disabilities  to  be  counted  as  individuals  who  held  fundamental 
rights,  (i.e.,  the  right  to  an  education  [Yell,  1998]).  The  language,  however,  provided 
general  guidelines  without  a reference  to  specific  disabilities  (e.g.,  severe  disabilities). 
Later,  pertinent  pieces  of  legislation  laid  the  groundwork  for  providing  accountability  for 
all  children  and  youth  with  disabilities,  especially  those  with  the  most  severe  disabilities. 

Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (P.L.  lQl-476~).  Prior  to  1990,  there 
was  a growing  interest  in  secondary  special  education  and  transition  programs  that  were 
“stimulated”  initially  by  a federal  initiative  in  this  area  (Halpem,  Benz,  & Lindstrom, 
1992;  Will,  1984).  Congress  enacted  legislation  mandating  school  districts  to  provide 
comprehensive  transition  planning  and  services  to  all  students  with  disabilities.  Further, 
one  of  the  purposes  of  this  legislation  was  to  ensure  that  when  students  with  disabilities 
leave  school  they  are  prepared  to  assume  their  new  roles  as  young  adults  in  their 
community. 

The  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA)  of  1990  (formerly  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act)  (IDEA,  P.L.  101-476,  20  U.S.C.,  Chapter  33,  1990), 
required  states  and  entities  to  design  a statement  of  needed  transition  services  for  all 
students  with  disabilities,  beginning  no  later  than  age  16.  The  regulations  specified  that 
the  statement  of  needed  transition  services  must  address  instruction,  community 
experiences,  development  of  employment  and  other  postschool  adult  living  objectives 
(e.g.,  supported  living,  access  to  community,  network  of  support)  for  all  students  and,  if 
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appropriate,  daily  living  skills  and  functional  vocational  evaluation.  Prior  legislation 
(EHA  of  1975  and  EHA  Amendments  of  1983)  was  the  genesis  for  ensuring  that  youth 
with  disabilities  are  provided  with  the  transition  services  necessary  for  moving  from 
school  to  postschool  activities  consistent  with  their  needs,  preferences,  and  interests 
(Williams  & O’Leary,  2001).  The  transition  mandate  further  expanded  the  role  of 
secondary  school  programs  in  supporting  the  transition  of  students  with  disabilities  from 
school  to  postschool  environments. 

Also  included  in  the  1 990  legislation  was  specific  reference  to  programs  for 

students  with  severe  handicaps.  Specifically,  the  legislation  mandated  that 

programs  must  improve  the  quality  of  special  education  and  related  services 
for  children  and  youth  with  severe  disabilities  and  to  change  the  delivery  of 
those  services  from  segregated  to  integrated  environments.  (Sec.  304  and  full 
reference) 

In  addition,  the  legislation  further  recognized  students  with  severe  disabilities  and 
the  secondary  transition  activities  that  are  necessary  for  them  to  live  successfully  in  the 
community.  The  legislation  stated. 

States  must  develop  and  disseminate  exemplary  programs  and  practices  that 
meet  the  unique  needs  of  students  who  utilize  assistive  technology  devices 
and  assistive  technology  services  as  such  students  make  transition  to 
postsecondary  education,  vocational  training,  competitive  employment 
(including  supported  employment),  and  continuing  education  or  adult 
services.  (Sec.  306  and  full  reference) 

Reauthorization  of  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (P.L.  105-117). 
The  critical  issue  in  1997  was  to  improve  the  performance  and  educational  achievements 
of  students  with  disabilities  in  both  special  and  general  education  curricula  (Yell,  1998). 
Congress  mandated  a number  of  changes  to  the  lEP  and  the  inclusion  of  students  in  state 
and  district- wide  assessments.  Some  of  the  changes  in  particular  were  as  follows:  (a)  the 
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inclusion  of  benchmarks  to  short-term  objectives  which  enabled  parents  and  educators  to 
accurately  determine  a student’s  progress,  (b)  the  expansion  of  the  eore  lEP  team  to 
include  participation  from  the  general  education  teacher,  and  (c)  the  participation  of 
students  with  disabilities  in  state  and  district-wide  assessments.  In  addition,  IDEA  1997 
reflected  the  influence  of  standards-based  reform  efforts  and  continued  to  focus  on 
student  outcomes. 

Changes  related  to  secondary  transition  involved  (a)  lowering  the  age  of 
identification  of  students’  transition  needs  to  age  14  and  the  development  and 
implementation  of  a transition  plan  for  all  students  with  disabilities  starting  at  1 6 years  of 
age  or  younger  when  deemed  appropriate;  (b)  requiring  lEPs  to  show  how  students  with 
disabilities  will  address  state  and  local  standards  and  how  they  will  partieipate  in  state 
assessments;  and  (c)  ensuring  that  students  with  disabilities  are  progressing  toward  the 
same  high  standards  to  which  other  students  must  achieve  and  that  states’  and  schools’ 
accountability  systems  include  students  with  disabilities.  In  addition,  changes  also 
included  (d)  developing  interagency  linkages;  (e)  involving  students,  parents,  and 
eommunity  agencies  in  the  transition  planning  process;  and  (f)  including  the  general 
education  professional  as  part  of  the  transition  planning  process  (Momingstar  et  al., 

1999). 

School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act.  In  May  of  1994,  President  Bill  Clinton  signed 
in  to  law  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  (Pub.L.  103-239).  A primary  focus  of 
this  legislation  was  to  improve  the  preparation  of  young  people  for  their  careers  by 
providing  a national  framework  for  building  local  systems  to  help  ensure  that  all  students 
achieve  high  levels  of  academic  and  technical  skills  (U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
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1996).  The  Act’s  emphasis  on  serving  all  students  in  STW  systems  is  a unique  aspect  of 
this  piece  of  legislation  in  terms  of  contributing  to  improved  postschool  employment 
outeomes  for  youth  with  disabilities  (Unger  & Luecking,  1998).  To  date,  youth  with 
disabilities,  especially  those  with  significant  disabilities  are  the  generally 
underrepresented  in  STW  initiatives  (Silverberg  et  ah,  1997).  One  possible  explanation  is 
that  special  education  operates  under  its  own  system  to  facilitate  transition  from  school  to 
postschool  environments,  ineluding  employment. 

Unlike  the  IDEA,  the  School-to-Work  Opportunities  Act  does  not  guarantee 
students  with  disabilities  the  right  to  participate  in  school-to-work  activities.  Students 
will,  however,  benefit  from  increased  exposure  in  employment  preparation  programs. 
School-to-work  initiatives  may  include  the  effective  practices  in  transitioning  youth  with 
disabilities  and  expand  to  a larger  system  of  improving  postschool  outcomes  for  all 
students,  especially  those  with  the  most  significant  disabilities. 

Overview  of  Secondary  Transition  Programming  Models 

It  would  appear,  based  on  the  previously  discussed  legislative  mandates  requiring 
transition  planning  for  secondary  students  with  disabilities,  that  the  services  students  with 
disabilities  should  be  receiving  in  preparation  for  living  successfully  in  the  community 
following  school  is  adequate  (Brown,  2000).  Many  models  have  been  developed  since 
Will’s  (1984)  statement  concerning  the  need  for  effective  transition  programming  (Clark 
& Kolstoe,  1990;  Halpem,  1985;  Wehman  et  ah,  1985;  Will,  1984).  While  each  of  these 
models  emphasize  different  aspects  of  a student’s  transition  to  adult  life,  there  is  general 
agreement  that  an  effective  system  of  transition  services  must  include  (a)  education 
programs  and  practices  designed  to  prepare  students  to  live  and  work  in  the  community. 
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(b)  postsecondary  services  allowing  each  individual  to  develop  and  achieve  a lifestyle 
that  reflects  his  or  her  own  needs  and  preferences,  and  (c)  a coordinated  system  of 
planning  allowing  educational  and  community  services  agencies  to  work  collaboratively 
to  achieve  the  postschool  goals  of  each  student  (see  Appendix  A).  Without  these 
components,  students  and  their  families  will  face  uncertain  outcomes  following  school 
(DeFur  & Patton,  1999;  McDonnell  et  al.,  1991;  Rusch,  DeStefano,  Chadsy-Rusch, 
Phelps,  & Symanski,  1992;  Wehman,  1993). 

Postschool  Outcomes  for  Students  with  Significant  Disabilities 

Educational  planning  should  be  focused  on  achieving  specific  postschool 
outcomes  (Brown  et.  al.,  1988;  Falvey,  1989;  McDonnell  et  al.,  1991;  Rusch  et  al.,  1992; 
Sowers  & Sowers,  1991;  Wehman,  1993)  as  previously  indicated  by  the  various 
transition  programming  models.  Specific  outcomes  from  the  various  models  may  include 
(a)  establishing  flmctional  social  networks  for  students,  (b)  obtaining  employment  of 
postsecondary  training,  (c)  using  community  resources,  (d)  obtaining  supported  living 
opportunities,  and  (e)  increasing  independence  and  autonomy. 

An  important  caveat  of  an  outcome-oriented  process  is  that  what  the  student 
desires  and  needs  should  drive  planning  rather  than  what  is  available.  Too  often, 
educational  planning  for  students  with  significant  disabilities  is  based  on  the  services 
available  in  the  student’s  community.  For  example,  a student  with  significant  disabilities 
may  not  be  provided  opportunities  for  employment  training  because  there  are  no 
supported  employment  programs  in  their  community.  Because  of  this,  it  severely  restricts 
the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  planning  process.  Students  and  their  families  should 
be  encouraged  to  set  goals  based  on  their  own  needs  and  values.  Findings  from  the 
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National  Longitudinal  Transition  Study  (NLTS)  conducted  from  1990-1993  supported 
the  poor  outcomes  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  (see  Table  1). 


Table  1 

Competitive  Employment  Rates  of  Youth  with  Disabilities  Out  of  High  School  3-5  Years 


Characteristics 

Number 

Percentage 

General  Population 

6325 

69.4 

Youth  with  Disabilities 

815 

56.8 

Learning  Disabled 

322 

70.8 

Mental  Retardation 

257 

37.0 

Multiple  Disabilities 

95 

16.7 

An  earlier  study  analyzed  data  collected  by  the  Office  of  Special  Education 
Programs  (OSEP)  under  Part  B of  the  Edueation  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  and 
the  Maryland  Developmental  Disabilities  Administration  (DDA)  in  an  effort  to  prediet 
the  number  of  youth  with  significant  disabilities  leaving  school  who  are  likely  to  need 
adult  support  services  (Ward  & Halloran,  1989).  Results  indicated  that  10%  to  12%  of 
youth  leaving  Maryland  schools  would  be  in  critical  need  of  adult  programs  and  services. 
Further,  youth  with  significant  disabilities  will  be  leaving  school  and  joining  a waiting 
list  for  “urgently  needed”  adult  services.  Education  programming  with  an  emphasis 
toward  living  successfully  in  the  community  implies  that  a continuum  of  community 
services  should  be  available  to  maintain  each  individuals’  with  significant  disabilities 
maximum  level  of  independence,  productivity,  and  community  participation  (Ward  & 
Halloran,  1989).  For  many  individuals  with  significant  disabilities,  this  would  entail 
ongoing,  long-term  support  services  in  order  to  maintain  independence  in  the  community, 
home,  and  work  place. 
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Supported  employment  programs  that  follow  school  are  typically  provided  by 
adult  service  agencies  (DeStefano,  Winking,  & Rusch,  1990;  Wehman,  West,  & Kregel, 
1999).  The  same  adult  service  agencies  are  experiencing  vast  waiting  lists  for  services, 
and  individuals  who  need  the  services  the  most  support  frequently  are  denied  services.  In 
addition,  funding  job  coaches,  transportation,  and  other  employment  supports  are  topics 
of  great  interest  and  concern  within  the  field  of  supported  employment.  Lack  of  funding 
for  supported  employment  services  has  constrained  the  availability  of  services  and, 
therefore,  the  number  of  persons  who  are  being  served  (West,  Revell,  & Wehman,  1992; 
Sale,  Revell,  West,  & Kregel,  1992). 

SSI  work  incentives  can  help  remediate  this  type  of  problem.  Such  programs 
include  Plans  for  Achieving  Self-Support  (PASS)  and  Impairment  Related  Work 
Expenses  (IRWE).  The  purpose  of  these  incentive  programs  is  to  provide  an  alternate 
means  for  SSI  recipients  to  become  employed,  more  self-sufficient  in  their  daily  living, 
and  ultimately  less  dependent  on  SSI  (Prero,  1993).  Therefore,  information  about 
programs  such  as  SSI  are  powerful  tools  in  possibly  improving  postschool  outcomes  for 
individuals  with  disabilities.  Further,  if  adults  receive  such  supports  and  services  through 
enrollment  in  the  SSI  program,  then  early  enrollment  during  high  school  will  only 
accentuate  the  likelihood  that  individuals  will  be  more  prepared  for  living  successfully  in 
the  community  having  had  the  opportunities  to  receive  the  services  and  supports.  It  is 
critical,  then,  for  secondary  teams  of  educational  professionals  to  be  aware  of  the  SSI 


program  and  its  benefits. 
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Components  of  Transition  Programs  for  Secondary- Age  Students  with 

Significant  Disabilities 

Research  suggests  that  education  and  community  service  systems  have  made  only 
limited  progress  toward  adequately  supporting  the  transition  of  students  with  disabilities 
from  school  to  community  life  (Rusch  et  al.,  1992;  Wehman,  1993).  Although  there  has 
been  an  abundance  of  information  regarding  best  practices  in  transition  (Halpem, 
Lindstrom,  Benz,  & Rothstrom,  1991;  Kohler,  DeStefano,  Wermuth,  Grayson,  & 
McGinty,  1994;  Patton  & Browder,  1989;  Patton  & Dunn,  1999;  Rusch  & DeStefano, 
1989),  these  practices  have  not  led  to  improved  outcomes  (Greene  & Albright,  1995; 
Johnson  & Rusch,  1993). 

Since  the  regulations  in  1992,  much  has  been  written  regarding  key 
components  for  providing  efficacious  transition  services.  In  the  literature,  most  of  the 
research  included  the  value  of,  and  many  practical  suggestions  for,  designing  quality 
transition  programs  to  prepare  students  for  successful  transition  to  postschool 
environments.  In  1993,  Kohler  analyzed  49  articles  and  found  they  listed  vocational 
training,  parent  involvement,  interagency  collaboration  and  service  delivery,  social  skills 
training,  paid  work  experience,  individualized  transition  planning,  employability  training, 
and  participation  in  general  education  programming.  Eleven  practices  consistently 
identified  as  most  likely  to  result  in  improved  postschool  outcomes.  Kohler  found 
however,  that  only  4 out  of  1 1 were  supported  by  empirical  evidence:  (a)  vocational 
training,  (b)  parent  involvement,  (c)  paid  work,  and  (d)  social  skills  training.  Since  then, 
Kohler  has  developed  a taxonomy  of  transition  practices  for  students  with  disabilities  (see 
Appendix  B)  (Kohler,  1996,  1998).  Also,  to  further  support  the  already  developed 
taxonomy,  a list  of  suggested  best  practices  of  transition  programs  for  students  with 
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disabilities  had  been  developed  (Momingstar,  Kleinhammer-Tramill,  and  Lattin,  1999) 
(see  Appendix  C). 

Three  later  studies  (Colley  & Jamieson,  1998;  DeStefano,  Heck,  Hasazi,  & 
Fumey,  1998;  Fumey,  Hasazi,  & DeStefano,  1997),  substantiated  the  earlier  findings 
from  Kohler. 

In  their  follow-up  study  of  720  graduates  with  disabilities  from  New  York‘s 
public  schools,  Colley  and  Jamieson  (1998)  reported  that  paid  and  unpaid  work 
experiences  during  high  school  resulted  in  higher  wages,  longer  hours,  and  more 
continuous  employment  following  school.  Similarly,  longitudinal  studies  have  shown  that 
early  paid  employment  experiences  among  students  with  disabilities  are  strongly 
associated  with  high  school  completion  and  continued  employment  after  graduation 
(D’Amico,  1991;  Hagner,  Butterworth,  & Keith,  1995;  Wagner,  Blackorby,  Cameto,  & 
Newman,  1993;  Wagner,  D’Marco,  Marder,  Newman,  & Blackorby,  1992). 

Consistent  with  the  findings  of  Fumey  et  al.  (1997)  that  informed  special 
education  personnel  of  best  practices  and  characteristics  of  effective  transition  programs, 
Colley  and  Jamieson  (1998)  found  that  (a)  students  who  had  received  their  special 
education  services  in  integrated  settings,  rather  than  in  segregated  settings,  were  more 
likely  to  obtain  competitive  employment  and  (b)  students  who  reported  that  transition 
planning  was  helpful  were  more  likely  to  have  graduated  and  to  be  successfully  working 
than  those  who  did  not  believe  transition  plarming  to  be  helpful.  Colley  and  Jamieson 
also  recommended  that  transition  planning  be  an  integral  component  of  standards-based 
reform  efforts  and  staff  development  relative  to  transition  services  be  part  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  personnel  development. 
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Another  study  consistent  with  Fumey  et.  al  (1997)  was  Getzel  and  DeFur  (1997) 
who  analyzed  84  public  school  students,  ages  14  to  21,  with  significant  disabilities.  Their 
results  indicated  that  for  a majority  of  students  with  significant  disabilities  there  is  a need 
for  (a)  greater  participation  in  the  planning  of  their  future,  (b)  increased  opportunities  to 
access  employment  prior  to  exiting  school,  and  (c)  access  to  a range  of  services  to 
provide  ongoing  and  long-term  support  in  the  community. 

The  literature  and  legislation  in  this  section  focused  on  components  of  secondary 
transition  programs  to  improve  postschool  outcomes  for  individuals  with  disabilities  and, 
therefore,  supports  the  provision  of  transition  programming  in  integrated  settings  with 
access  to  a variety  of  services  for  all  students.  In  addition,  educational  professionals 
associated  with  transition  plaiming  must  be  aware  and  knowledgeable  of  various  supports 
and  services  that  may  assist  students  with  disabilities  to  successfully  live  and  work  in  the 
community  following  school. 

Historical  Overview  of  Federal  Cash  Assistance  Programs 
The  history  of  cash  assistance  (monetary  payments)  for  individuals  with 
disabilities  has  shown  common  patterns  or  cycles.  One  such  cycle  is  characterized  by  the 
expansion  and  tightening  of  categorical  definitions  (Stone,  1984).  Determining  who  is 
eligible  to  receive  cash  assistance  has  been  a key  mechanism  for  controlling  program 
growth  over  time.  In  addition,  the  criteria  with  which  income  is  allocated  have  influenced 
social  responses  to  the  poor  and  disabled. 

A second  cycle  is  the  constant  tension  between  the  ameliorative  and  corrective 
social  responses  (Berkowotz,  1987;  Haveman,  Halberstadt,  & Burkhauser,  1984; 
Wehman,  1992).  The  ameliorative  response  (e.g.,  a response  to  be  relief  over  an  extended 
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period  of  time  when  a disability  will  not  improve  with  training  over  time)  has  emphasized 
that  the  provision  of  income  maintenance  relieves  the  financial  impact  of  disability.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  corrective  response  (e.g.,  taking  time  to  invest  in  an  individual’s 
ability  to  improve  or  correct  skills  because  of  a disability)  has  focused  on  providing 
services,  supports,  and  opportunities  for  individuals  with  disabilities  to  enter  and 
maintain  employment.  Given  differing  responses,  the  federal  and  state  provision  of  cash 
assistance,  while  encouraging  employment  has  illustrated  the  inconsistencies  between 
ameliorative  and  corrective  policies  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

When  reviewing  the  origins  of  cash  assistance  for  individuals  with  disabilities,  the 
shifting  conceptualizations  are  evident.  These  responses  were  considered  when  exploring 
the  American  experience  with  income  and  disability.  In  addition,  the  role  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  workers  compensation  programs  were  explored. 

Role  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Workers  Compensation  Programs 

The  arrival  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and  workers’  compensation 
marked  distinct  approaches  to  the  issue  of  employment  and  disability.  The  historical 
context  of  these  programs  is  important  because  of  their  influence  on  current  disability 
policies.  In  1920  the  state  vocational  rehabilitation  program  was  established  to  provide 
training,  services,  and  supports  for  individuals  who  were  disabled  due  to  work-related 
impairments.  In  earlier  years,  rehabilitation  focused  on  disabled  veterans,  but  presently  it 
began  to  respond  to  the  increasing  number  of  work  related  disabilities  brought  about  by 
the  industrial  revolution.  Due  to  the  longevity  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  workers 
compensation  could  be  implemented  in  the  workplace. 
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Workers’  compensation  laws  symbolically  shifted  from  “charity  to  entitlement” 
and  to  a resilient  federal  role  in  disability  program  administration  (Katz,  1986).  The 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  was  envisioned  to  serve  as  a subsidiary  of  workers 
compensation  programs  since  the  caseloads  of  workers  were  thought  to  be  the  same  pool 
of  people  with  disabilities  (Berkowitz,  1987).  However,  because  of  the  differing  goals  of 
the  programs  and  the  lack  of  communication  amongst  such  programs,  this  led  to  separate 
programs  that  did  not  necessarily  address  the  same  population  of  workers  with 
disabilities.  For  example,  one  distinction  between  the  two  programs  was  that  while 
workers  compensation  programs  provided  assistance  to  any  workers  who  were  disabled 
on  the  job,  vocational  rehabilitation  was  reserved  only  for  those  who  demonstrated  a 
willingness  and  a commitment  toward  employment.  In  addition,  another  relevant 
distinction  between  workers  compensation  and  vocational  rehabilitation  was  the  different 
social  responses  regarding  disability.  In  other  words,  providing  assistance  (whether  cash 
or  service)  may  be  skewed  because  of  the  individual’s  ability  to  engage  in  long-term 
employment. 

In  summary,  workers  compensation  and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs 
paralleled  the  goals  of  amelioration  and  correction.  The  corrective  response  reflected  by 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  was  viewed  as  an  investment  in  an  individual’s 
capacity  to  improve  his  or  her  functioning  and  integration  within  both  the  workplace  and 
the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  ameliorative  programs  such  as  workers  compensation 
were  aimed  at  providing  extended  financial  relief  for  individuals  whose  disabilities  were 
permanent  (Bellows,  1862).  Mirroring  the  ameliorative  response,  the  Social  Security  Act 
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(42  U.S.C.  §1396)  established  a landmark  that  would  have  enormous  impact  on  disability 
policy. 

Social  Security  Act  and  the  Establishment  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  provided  changes  to  both  federal  welfare  and 
disability  policy.  An  important  issue  with  the  law  was  the  resulting  redefinition  of 
disability.  The  definition,  up  to  this  point,  had  been  adopted  from  the  War  Risk  Insurance 
Act  of  1917.  The  Social  Security  Administration  officials,  however,  proposed  that  a 
reasonable  interpretation  to  the  definition  was  warranted  (Berkowitz,  1987;  Stone,  1984). 
Specifically,  disability  was  defined  in  terms  of  an  existing  impairment  that,  along  with 
other  conditions,  permanently  prevented  an  individual  to  hold  any  substantially  gainful 
occupation.  In  addition  to  the  impairment  criteria,  economic,  social,  and  personal 
considerations  were  factored  in  to  the  determination  of  disability.  Much  of  this  new 
definition  equated  disability  with  old  age  by  considering  them  both  permanent  until 
death.  The  definition  of  disability  as  a complete  and  absolute  condition  reflected  an 
ameliorative  response  that  dominates  disability  issues  today. 

Nonetheless,  other  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  focused  on  the  corrective 
response  both  for  individuals  with  disabilities  and  the  increasing  number  of  individuals 
who  were  unemployed.  Corrective  approaches  were  added  for  individuals  with 
disabilities  through  the  provision  of  matching  funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation  as  well 
as  in  programs  focusing  on  assisting  children  with  disabilities,  especially  those  with 
significant  disabilities.  The  Social  Security  Act  and  its  new  provisions  had  set  the  stage 
for  the  federal  government  to  have  more  involvement  in  welfare  for  individuals  with 


disabilities. 
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In  1 954,  an  important  addition  to  the  Social  Security  Act  was  the  disability 
“freeze.”  Under  this  provision,  workers  who  were  disabled  would  have  their  Social 
Security  earnings  records  held  so  those  periods  of  disability  would  not  count  against  their 
retirement  and  survivors  benefits.  Two  years  later,  in  1956,  the  disability  insurance 
(SSDI)  program  was  created  to  provide  monthly  cash  benefits  for  workers  who  were 
disabled.  While  these  provisions  held  restrictive  definitions  of  disability  and  focused  on 
individuals  who  were  50  years  or  older,  future  legislation  in  the  1960s  eased  eligibility 
rules  by  determining  disability  permanence  through  a one-year  period  of  work 
ineligibility.  A broader  range  of  physical  and  mental  impairments  also  was  included. 
Because  of  these  additions  to  the  law,  the  SSDI  program  caseload  increased  and  costs 
rose  from  $533  million  in  1960  to  $3  billion  in  1970  (Katz,  1986). 

It  was  not  until  the  Reagan  administration  in  the  1980s  when  access  was  restricted 
to  welfare  programs  (Berkowitz,  1987).  The  reduction  of  persons  on  SSDI  and  other  cash 
assistance  programs  was  achieved  through  increased,  stringent  eligibility  determination 
reviews.  Consequently,  there  was  a marked  reduction  in  the  number  of  persons  receiving 
disability  benefits.  The  caseload  reduction  resulted  in  horror  stories  of  individuals  with 
disabilities  whose  benefits  were  unjustifiably  cut,  particularly  among  those  who  had 
recently  been  deinstitutionalized  in  to  the  communities.  An  increase  in  the  reported  cases 
of  death  and  family  hardships  were  a result  of  discontinued  cash  assistance  set  forth  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  (Derthick,  1990). 

Despite  the  attempts  to  remove  individuals  with  disabilities  from  the  Social 
Security  Disability  Insurance  (SSDI)  caseloads  in  the  1980s,  the  SSDI  program  continued 
to  expand.  Specifically,  in  1985,  there  were  2.66  million  persons  receiving  disability 
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insurance  benefits,  and  this  figure  increased  to  3.01  million  in  1990  and  4.51  million  in 
1995  (SSA,  1998b).  As  of  February  2001,  there  were  6.6  million  individuals  receiving 
disability  insurance  benefits  with  program  expenditures  exceeding  $3.37  billion  (SSA, 
1998b).  Of  these,  814,000  individuals  also  received  benefits  through  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  program  (SSA,  2001a). 

Supplemental  Seeuritv  Income  Program  and  Its  Effect  on  Secondary-Age 
Students  with  Disabilities 

The  advent  of  the  SSI  program  in  1974  signified  a distinct  change  in  the  federal 
policies  for  persons  with  disabilities.  Unlike  SSDI,  which  required  previous  work  and 
service,  respectively,  SSI  had  no  such  requirements.  Rather,  an  individual’s  inability  to 
engage  in  a substantial  gainful  activity,  regardless  of  prior  work  experience,  was  a 
primary  criterion  that,  though  stringent,  marked  an  important  expansion  in  the  provision 
of  federal  cash  assistance  for  individuals  with  disabilities. 

SSI  began  as  a means-tested  income  maintenance  program  for  persons  who  were 
low-income  aged  or  disabled.  SSI  benefits  were  not  contingent  upon  previous 
employment  and  payroll  tax  contributions.  Rather,  SSI  was  funded  through  general 
revenues  and  was  available  for  persons  meeting  income  and  disability  eligibility 
requirements.  Though  Congress’s  intent  was  ambiguous,  four  goals  emerged  through 
Congressional  debate,  compromise,  and  consensus  (DiPentima,  1984).  These  goals 
included  the  following: 

1 . To  provide  a uniform,  minimum  income  level  at  or  above  the  poverty  line. 

2.  To  establish  uniform,  national  eligibility  criteria  and  rules. 

3.  To  provide  fiscal  relief  to  the  states. 

4.  To  provide  efficient  and  effective  administration  (U.  S.  Congress,  1971;  U.S. 

Congress,  1972). 
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The  first  goal  addressed  the  problem  of  widely  ranging  benefit  levels  among  states  for 
persons  with  disabilities.  While  payments  through  state  programs  of  Aid  to  the  Aged, 
Blind,  and  Disabled  were  intended  to  elevate  individuals  out  of  poverty,  the  fact  that  only 
15  states  provided  benefits  above  the  1972  poverty  level  of  $2,005  per  year  indicated  that 
the  program  was  not  achieving  its  purpose  (DiPentima,  1984).  Aligning  with  the  first 
goals,  the  second  goal  reiterated  the  need  for  uniform  eligibility  criteria  that  would  be 
less  susceptible  to  subjective  interpretation  and  variation  among  states.  The  decision  to 
apply  medically  defined  criteria  to  disability  determinations  for  all  applicants  in  all  states 
was  considered  to  be  the  best  strategy  to  improve  the  program.  The  third  goal  focused  on 
the  need  for  state  fiscal  relief  in  order  to  maintain  uniform  income  levels.  The  varying 
benefit  levels  were  influenced  by  the  various  economic  conditions  of  the  states. 

Therefore,  federal  cash  assistance  from  general  revenues  was  deemed  necessary  for 
program  consistency.  Finally,  as  to  the  fourth  goal  regarding  administrative  effectiveness 
and  efficiency,  Congress  looked  to  SSA  for  their  expertise  on  this  program.  As  described 
by  DiPentima  (1995),  SSA  was  the  logical  choice. 

The  Social  Security  Disability  Amendments  of  1980  further  affirmed  the  interest 
in  providing  corrective  and  ameliorative  responses  simultaneously  for  SSI  participants. 
The  amendments  included  a new  section,  1619,  which  authorized  a 3 -year  demonstration 
project  that  permitted  SSI  participants  to  work  while  continuing  to  receive  cash 
payments.  This  demonstration  also  permitted  SSI  participants  to  continue  receiving 
Medicaid  health  insurance  benefits.  In  relation  to  secondary-age  students,  these 
amendments  viewed  the  student’s  income  and  assets,  not  those  of  their  parents. 
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Specifically,  eligibility  for  SSI  participants  within  this  range  did  not  take  into  account 
parental  income  or  resources,  only  that  of  the  secondary-age  SSI  participant. 

Until  1990,  the  total  number  of  children  receiving  SSI  benefits  remained  fairly 
stable.  In  1 990,  however,  enrollment  increased  dramatically  and  continued  to  escalate 
(U.S.  GAO,  1994,  1995a).  Specifically,  the  number  of  children  under  the  age  of  18 
receiving  SSI  from  1987-1993  rose  191%,  and  for  individuals  aged  18-64  it  rose  50%. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  child  caseloads  occurred  from  1990-1993  as  a backlash  to 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  Sullivan  vs.  Zeblev  (493  U.S.  421),  which  relaxed  the 
eligibility  requirements  for  children.  Prior  to  the  Zeblev  case,  childhood  eligibility  was 
based  on  medical  impairments  alone  without  consideration  of  the  child’s  overall 
functioning.  In  response  to  this  case,  SSA  revised  the  evaluation  process  by  adding  an 
individualized  functional  assessment  (IF A)  in  cases  where  medical  impairments  alone 
were  not  severe  enough  to  warrant  acceptance  in  to  the  SSI  program.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  increase  in  adult  SSI  participation  stemmed  from  the  category  of  infectious 
and  parasitic  diseases  (up  to  238%). 

While  children  under  the  age  of  1 8 made  up  a substantial  portion  of  the  increased 
caseload,  their  overall  participation  decreased  since  the  implementation  of  the  Personal 
Responsibility  and  Work  Opportunities  Reconciliation  Act  of  1996.  This  Act  restricted 
access  to  the  SSI  program  by  eliminating  the  IF  A,  increasing  the  number  of  continual 
disability  reviews  (CDR)s,  and  introducing  age  1 8 redeterminations  for  eligibility. 
Nevertheless,  some  research  indicates  recent  increases  in  child  disability  prevalence,  and 
many  families  of  children  with  disabilities  are  living  below  the  poverty  threshold  (Fujiura 
& Yamaki,  2000). 
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Congress  made  the  eligibility  criteria  for  children  to  receive  SSI  more  restrictive 
in  order  to  ensure  that  children  with  significant  disabilities  would  receive  cash  benefits. 
Further,  other  research  indicates  that  many  potentially  eligible  individuals  with 
significant  disabilities  in  the  United  States  are  not  currently  participating  in  the  SSI 
program  (Kregel  et  ah,  1997;  Vaughn  & Wixon,  1999).  In  addition  to  the  economic 
recession  and  a reduction  in  availability  with  private-sector  health  insurance,  childhood 
SSI  participation  increased  dramatically  (U.S.  GAO,  1994,  1995a,  1995b,  1995c).  More 
specifically,  only  1.8%  of  all  SSI  recipients  were  children  in  1974,  while  in  1995  it  rose 
to  15%  or  974,189  children  (SSA,  1996). 

The  Social  Security  Independence  and  Program  Improvements  Act  of  1994  (42 
U.S.C.  § 1305)  established  the  National  Commission  on  Childhood  Disability.  This 
commission  analyzed  the  SSI  program  as  it  related  to  children  with  disabilities  and 
generated  a list  of  recommendations.  Some  of  these  recommendations  included  (a) 
Medicaid  provisions  for  children  who  leave  the  SSI  rolls  due  to  medical  improvement, 
(b)  assurance  that  children  recipients  do  not  lose  benefits  due  to  parental  workers 
compensation  or  unemployment  compensation,  (c)  establishing  a sliding  scale  for 
families  with  multiple  SSI  recipients,  (d)  requiring  Continual  Disability  Review  (CDR)s 
at  least  every  2 years  for  children,  and  (e)  Medicaid  eligibility  for  all  SSI  children 
recipients  in  all  states.  The  issue  concerning  the  individualized  functional  assessment 
(IF  A)  process  could  not  be  reached  by  consensus  of  the  commission.  Many  of  the  panel 
members  wanted  to  create  a new  “functional  equals”  step  that  would  restrict  the  benefit 
allowances  for  individuals  with  less  severe  functional  limitations.  In  opposition,  other 
members  of  the  commission  recommended  keeping  the  process  intact. 
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A similar  study  by  Berry  et  al.  (2000)  analyzed  the  RSA  91 1 database  that 
includes  information  on  all  persons  in  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (VR)  program. 
Results  indicated  that  7.5%  of  all  SSI  participants  were  not  accepted  in  to  the  VR 
program  compared  to  19.6%  of  SSI  nonparticipants.  Individuals  who  receive  SSI  benefits 
were  more  likely  to  achieve  an  employment  outcome  than  nonparticipants.  From  this 
analysis,  many  factors  were  validated  that  included  the  following: 

1 . Workers  with  mental  retardation  comprised  nearly  half  of  all  secondary-age 
employed  individuals. 

2.  SSI  participants  were  more  likely  to  have  health  insurance  coverage  than 
nonparticipants,  but  less  likely  to  have  employer-provided  health  insurance. 

3.  SSI  participants  were  more  likely  to  receive  on-the-job-training  and 
employment  services  and  less  likely  to  receive  college/university  training. 

4.  SSI  work  incentives  provided  tools  for  secondary-age  participants  to  maintain 
SSI  program  eligibility  while  working  (Berry,  1998). 

5.  Recommendations  included  technical  assistance  and  user-friendly  media 
illustrating  the  application  into  the  SSI  program  for  potential  SSI  participants 
early  in  the  transition  plarming  process. 

Much  of  the  information  gained  from  the  RSA  91 1 analyses  may  assist  professionals, 
consumers,  and  families  involved  in  the  transition  process  to  increase  the  outcomes  and 
quality  of  life  for  secondary-age  SSI  participants. 

Also  in  1995,  a Disability  Policy  Panel  of  the  National  Academy  of  Social 
Insurance  developed  recommendations  for  changing  the  SSI  system.  Panel  members 
included  an  array  of  professionals  with  backgrounds  in  disability  policy,  research,  and 
governmental  service.  Some  of  these  recommendations  included  (a)  revamping  the  IFA 
eligibility  criteria  for  children;  (b)  establishing  provisional,  time-limited  benefits  and 
continuing  disability  reviews;  (c)  improving  diagnostic  data  for  disorders,  particularly 
mental  disorders;  (d)  establishing  linkages  with  a network  of  community-based  services 
such  as  Medicaid,  Maternal  and  Child  Health,  special  education,  early  intervention. 
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planning  and  advocacy;  and  (e)  for  transitioning  youth,  guaranteeing  of  SSI  benefits  and 

security  should  continue  after  work  skills  are  demonstrated.  The  panel’s  last 

recommendation  specifically  stated  the  following: 

At  age  14,  teenagers  on  SSI,  together  with  their  parents  and  special  education 
advisors,  should  begin  setting  career  goals  and  developing  transition  plans. 

The  plan  would  set  a track  for  the  child’s  educational  goals  for  the  remainder 
of  secondary  school  and  should  include:  (a)  academic  preparation  for 
attending  college;  or  (b)  vocational  preparation  that  includes  survey  courses 
as  well  as  concentration  in  the  target  vocational  goals;  and  (c)  preparation  for 
living  successfully  in  the  community  and  independent  living  as 
adults... transition  planning  during  the  years  between  14  and  18  should  also 
provide  information  about  SSI  work  incentives  which  can  be  used  to  pursue 
vocational  goals  after  high  school”  (National  Academy  of  Social  Science, 

1995,  p.  47). 

On  the  same  lines,  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  of  1997 
(IDEA)  required  that  transition  planning  begin  at  age  14,  and  the  Disability  Policy  Panel 
viewed  the  transition  planning  process  as  a viable  opportunity  to  encourage  employment 
plarming,  which  may  include  the  application  into  the  SSI  program  and  the  use  of  the  SSI 
work  incentives.  The  panel  viewed  this  strategy  as  an  advantage  and  that  early 
employment  goals  and  experiences  suggested  through  transition  plarming  could  assist 
secondary-age  individuals  with  disabilities  to  retain  employment  after  leaving  school  and 
perhaps  encourage  improved  postschool  outcomes.  The  benefits  and  incentives  included 
in  the  SSI  program  can  be  used  as  a source  of  support  for  an  individual  making  the 
transition  from  school  to  postschool  activities.  Because  of  the  benefits  indicated,  it  is 
crucial  that  educational  professionals  imderstand  the  need  to  inform  students  and  parents 
about  the  benefits  of  the  SSI  program. 

Much  of  the  recommendation  and  proposals  presented  by  the  Disability  Policy 
Panel  focused  on  expanding  eligibility  and  access  to  SSI  as  a means  of  improving 
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outcomes.  In  addition,  many  proposals  focused  on  emphasizing  a corrective  approach. 
This  would  stress  movement  of  SSI  participants  into  employment  and  other  postschool 
activities  through  increased  choice  for  vocational  rehabilitation  providers,  employer 
incentives,  and  expanded  Medicaid  eligibility.  (Tashijan  & Hayward,  1997).  Due  to  the 
increased  exposure  of  the  benefits  of  the  SSI  program  and  the  critical  need  for 
educational  professionals  to  develop  and  implement  effective  transition  programs  for 
secondary-age  students  with  disabilities,  it  is  crucial  to  explore  what  educational 
professionals  know  about  the  SSI  program  and  how  possibly  integrate  that  knowledge 
into  their  secondary  transition  practices. 

Impact  of  the  Ticket  to  Work  and  Work  Incentive  Improvement  Act  (TWWIIAl 

In  1999,  the  Ticket  to  Work  and  Work  Incentive  Improvement  Act  (P.L.  106-170) 
(TWWIIA)  was  signed  into  law  by  President  Bill  Clinton.  TWWIIA  contains  important 
implications  for  young  persons  with  disabilities.  TWWIIA  emphasizes  the  improvement 
of  employment  outcomes  for  working  age  individuals  with  disabilities.  Many  provisions 
in  TWWIIA  involve  removing  employment  barriers,  (e.g.,  fear  of  losing  income  and 
health  care).  In  addition,  provisions  may  assist  young  adults  with  disabilities  to 
experience  and  possibly  remain  employed  without  economic  penalty.  Further,  youth  with 
disabilities  often  receive  SSI  (SSA,  2000)  due  to  the  absence  of  prior  earnings  through 
paid  employment.  Title  I of  TWWIIA  provides  SSI  participants  with  a “ticket”  to  obtain 
employment  services,  VR  services,  and  other  supports  from  a chosen  network. 
Employment  networks  under  TWWIIA  may  be  single  or  multiple  providers  that  will 
coordinate  delivery  of  services  depending  on  the  choice  of  the  consumer. 
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One-Stop  Career  Centers  may  serve  as  employment  networks,  and  this  would 
support  the  intent  of  the  Workforce  Investment  Act  of  1998  (P.L.  105-220)  (WIA)  that 
emphasizes  the  development  of  uninterrupted  service  delivery.  Paralleling  with  the  lEP  of 
the  IDEA,  and  individualized  employment  plan  must  be  developed  for  all  SSI 
participants  under  WIA.  Coordination  among  school  systems,  employment  networks  and 
one-stop  career  centers  may  better  facilitate  the  transition  planning  process  by  focusing 
on  individual  strengths,  needs,  and  preferences. 

Additional  TWWIIA  provisions  provide  for  a program  that  promotes  community- 
based,  work  incentive  planning  and  dissemination  of  accurate  SSI  information.  Given 
that  the  benefits  of  the  SSI  program  are  apparent,  the  extent  to  which  outreach  and 
information  is  understood  by  SSA  local  field  offices,  employment  service  providers, 
educational  professionals,  rehabilitation  professionals,  and  families  is  critical  for 
improved  postschool  outcomes  (Berry,  2000). 

Effective  Practices  of  the  Home  and  Community-Based  Waiver  (HCBI 

The  Medicaid  Home  and  Community-Based  (HCB)  Waiver  is  the  primary 
funding  source  for  long-term  care  for  individuals  with  disabilities.  Section  1915(c)  of  the 
1980  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  was  authorized  to  allow  states  to  use 
Medicaid  funds  to  provide  home  and  community-based  care,  including  residential  and 
employment  services,  to  Medicaid  beneficiaries  who  otherwise  would  require 
institutional  services  (West,  Revell,  Kregel,  & Bricout,  1999).  The  HCB  waiver  program 
is  the  fastest  growing  long-term  care  program  for  persons  with  disabilities  according  to 
data  presented  by  Lakin,  Prouty,  Smith,  and  Braddock  (1995).  Specifically,  participants 
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in  the  HCB  program  grew  by  400%  between  1990  and  1995  and  continue  to  grow  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  29.2%  (Smith,  Prouty,  & Lakin,  1996). 

In  addition  to  the  recommendations  regarding  cash  assistance  for  SSI,  the 
importance  of  preserving  Medicaid  eligibility  was  stressed.  Because  of  the  widely 
divergent  Medicaid  eligibility  requirements  across  all  states,  the  recommendation  that  all 
children  participating  in  the  SSI  program  be  eligible  for  Medicaid  was  significant. 
Medicaid  coverage  was  critical  because  of  its  range  of  medical  services  available  for 
children  who  otherwise  would  have  no  coverage.  Moreover,  the  Home  and  Community- 
based  waivers  allowed  states  to  use  Medicaid  funding  for  providing  long-term  care  to 
individuals  at  home  or  in  the  community.  Personal  care  assistance,  habilitative  services, 
respite  care,  home  health  services,  and  supported  employment  services  also  are  available 
for  children  and  youth  upon  entering  the  SSI  program  (Smith,  1994).  As  a result, 
Medicaid  was  considered  a critical  piece  for  the  promotion  of  health,  community 
inclusion,  and  greater  work  independence  (Omstein,  2000;  Scanlon,  2000). 

The  implications  for  secondary-age  students  is  that  HCB  waivers  are  used  to 
reimburse  providers  for  extended  habilitation  services,  which  include  supported 
employment.  Supported  employment  is  a proven  vocational  service  delivery  for 
individuals  with  significant  disabilities  who  are  in  need  of  long-term  support  to  maintain 
competitive  employment  in  integrated  settings.  Supported  employment  involves  intense 
job  development,  placement,  and  training  assistance,  followed  by  ongoing  support 
services  as  long  and  as  often  as  needed.  Because  of  supported  employment,  thousands  of 
individuals  with  significant  disabilities  enter  and  remain  in  employment  (Wehman  & 
Kregel,  1995;  Wehman,  Revell,  & Kane- Johnston,  1997).  For  secondary-age  students 
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with  significant  disabilities,  supported  employment  is  an  option  that  should  be  initiated 
while  students  are  in  secondary  school  and  continue  following  their  exit  from  school 
(McDonnell  et  al.,  1996). 

Compared  to  residential  serviees,  the  HCB  waiver  program  has  had  minimal 
effect  on  employment  opportunities  despite  the  successful  outcomes  that  have  been 
evident  for  individuals  with  significant  disabilities.  Further,  in  most  states  the  HCB 
waiver  remains  a largely  untapped  resource  for  funding  supported  employment  serviees 
for  individuals  with  significant  disabilities  (West,  Revell,  & Wehman,  1999). 

Specifically,  50  state  Medicaid  HCB  waiver  coordinators  completed  a survey  focusing  on 
the  extent  of  use  of  the  HCB  waiver  to  fund  employment  serviees  in  terms  of  numbers  of 
participants  and  providers.  Survey  respondents  identified  5,  261  individuals  receiving 
HCB  waivers-reimbursed  employment  services,  representing  2.5%  of  all  HCB  waiver 
participants.  Although  this  number  has  increased  since  1994  by  approximately  1,900,  the 
overall  program  has  not  been  expanding  as  rapidly  as  first  thought. 

In  2000,  the  Family  Opportunity  Act  (S.  2274)  was  introduced  by  Senators 
Grassley,  Jeffords,  Kennedy,  Harkin,  Reed,  and  Moynihan.  This  bill  was  proposed  to 
allow  states  to  permit  families  who  have  a child  with  a significant  disability  or  a 
potentially  significant  disability  that  meets  the  SSI  definition  of  disability  to  purchase 
health  care  coverage  through  the  Medicaid  program.  In  July  of  2002,  the  bill  was  passed 
with  strong  support. 

In  summary,  the  HCB  waiver  is  one  benefit  from  receiving  Medicaid  coverage. 
Individuals  who  receive  SSI  automatically  are  eligible  for  Medicaid  coverage.  For 
individuals  with  disabilities,  especially  significant  disabilities,  access  to  health  care  is 
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critical.  Hence,  it  is  important  to  explore  educational  professionals’  level  of  knowledge 
pertaining  to  the  SSI  program.  In  addition,  there  also  is  a need  to  explore  how  educational 
professionals  develop  their  knowledge.  This  information  can  assist  in  establishing 
policies  and  practices  related  to  professional  development  that  maximizes  knowledge  of 
the  SSI  program. 

How  Edueational  Professionals  Develop  Their  Knowledge 
States  have  a critical  role  related  to  transition,  including  the  coordination  of  many 
services  for  efficient  use  of  resources  that  maximize  involvement  in  postschool  activities 
(e.g.,  employment,  independent  living)  for  persons  with  significant  disabilities  (Berry  et 
al.,  2000).  Often,  the  educational  professionals  who  work  closest  with  the  students  are  in 
the  best  position  to  make  judgments  about  their  limitations  of  function  and  to  provide 
information  about  services  and  supports  the  students  need.  There  currently  are  no 
published  data  that  indicate  what  educational  professionals  know  about  the  SSI  program 
and  how  they  developed  that  knowledge.  If  educational  professionals  lack  knowledge 
about  the  SSI  program,  this  could  minimize  SSI  program  participation  for  students  with 
disabilities  as  well  as  lead  to  misunderstandings  regarding  eligibility,  employment, 
independent  living,  and  work  incentives  supported  by  the  SSI  program.  To  date,  there  is 
no  formal  process  mandated  by  law  through  which  educational  professionals  at  the 
district  or  school  level  acquire  and  disseminate  information  about  SSI  program  benefits. 
Frequently,  school  districts  use  a designated  transition  specialist  to  receive  information 
disseminated  by  adult  service  providers  and  the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA). 
The  intent  is  that  the  transition  specialist  will  share  this  information  with  educational 
professionals  at  the  school  level  as  well  as  with  students  who  have  disabilities  and  their 
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families.  The  degree  to  which  this  process  is  followed,  however,  has  not  been 
documented. 

The  literature  suggests  that  although  the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 
conducts  outreach  activities  for  adult  service  providers  and  schools,  the  outreach 
activities  have  not  resulted  in  increased  positive  postschool  outcomes  for  individuals  with 
disabilities,  especially  those  with  significant  disabilities  (Berry  et  al.,  2000).  When 
compared  with  educational  professionals  (Brown,  2000),  adult  service  professionals  (e.g., 
vocational  rehabilitation)  more  frequently  have  utilized  the  SSI  program  for  individuals 
with  disabilities  who  may  require  services  and  supports  in  employment  or  adult  living 
(Wehman,  1998).  Moreover,  information  about  the  SSI  program  and  its  benefits  are 
utilized  more  consistently  by  adult  service  providers  than  by  educational  professionals 
(Getzel  & DeFur,  1997).  Because  of  the  lack  of  utilization  of  the  SSI  program  by 
educational  professionals,  improved  attempts  must  be  made  to  inform  students  with 
disabilities  and  their  families  about  the  program  on  a more  consistent  basis.  Further,  since 
effective  transitions  to  adult  life  are  more  prevalent  when  secondary-age  students  with 
disabilities  are  enrolled  in  the  SSI  program,  then  educational  professionals  must  be 
provided  information  about  the  SSI  program  and  its  benefits  and  further  disseminate  that 
information  to  students  and  families. 

The  literature  discusses  different  means  of  disseminating  knowledge  to  groups  of 
educational  professionals.  Common  approaches  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  (a) 
traditional  teacher  certification  programs  (Pugach,  1996)  or  alternate  certification 
programs  (Holmes,  2001),  (b)  workshops  and  inservices  with  a presenter  (Pierce,  1998); 
(c)  Internet  websites,  distance  learning,  web  courses  (Garrison,  1997;  Jackson,  1999),  and 
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(d)  professional  literature  (e.g.,  brochures,  journals,  books)  and  conferences  (Sexton, 
Snyder,  Wolfe,  Lobman,  Strickler,  & Akers,  1996). 

In  addition  to  traditional  teacher  certification  programs,  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  alternate  teacher  certification  programs  (Holmes,  2001).  Despite  traditional  and 
alternate  means  in  acquiring  teacher  certification,  the  methods  continue  to  fall  short  of 
their  goal  related  to  disseminating  information  about  funding  initiatives  (e.g.,  SSI 
program).  Moreover,  although  traditional  teacher  certification  programs  are  widely  used 
to  certify  educational  professionals,  the  content  included  in  such  programs  tends  to  vary 
across  programs,  especially  programs  that  prepare  educational  professionals  to  teach 
students  with  significant  disabilities  (Ryndak,  Conroy,  Clark,  & Stuart,  2001). 

Frequently,  specific  areas  of  knowledge  (e.g.,  job  preparation,  adult  services,  and  funding 
initiatives)  are  not  included  in  teacher  certification  programs.  When  this  occurs,  the 
excluded  areas  of  knowledge  need  to  be  disseminated  to  educational  professional  while 
they  provide  services  to  students  with  disabilities. 

The  workshop  and  inservice  approach  is  the  most  widely  used  approach  to 
disseminate  information  about  the  SSI  program  to  practicing  educational  professionals 
(Pierce,  1998).  The  interpersonal  context  of  workshops  is  their  strong  point,  specifically 
because  the  knowledge  and  skills  taught  require  modeling  and  experiential  learning 
(Livneh  & Livneh,  1 999).  When  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  workshops  and  inservice 
sessions  to  other  means  of  professional  development,  (e.g.,  web-based  courses),  Basen- 
Engquist,  O’Hara-Tompkins,  Lovato,  Parcel,  and  Gingiss,  (1994),  found  no  significant 
differences  in  the  degree  to  which  knowledge  was  sustained  for  participation.  In  their 
study,  two  interventions  (i.e.,  workshop  or  inservice  with  a presenter  and  web-based 
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courses)  were  implemented  and  their  effectiveness  was  compared.  The  results  indicated 
that  the  workshop  with  a presenter  allowed  for  inquiries,  responded  to  the  participants’ 
motivation  to  learn,  and  allowed  for  the  application  of  new  knowledge.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  web-based  courses  facilitated  retention  of  information,  but  the  researchers 
hypothesized  that  it  was  less  likely  that  educational  professionals  would  apply  the 
information  in  their  daily  practices  based  on  follow-up  data. 

In  a similar  study,  Robbins  (1994)  examined  the  effectiveness  of  workshops  with 
a presenter  versus  web  courses.  Robbins  found  that  participation  in  workshops  with  a 
presenter  resulted  in  higher  scores  on  posttest  assessments  than  participation  in  web 
courses.  The  discrepant  results  of  the  studies  of  Robbins  (1994)  and  Basen-Engquist  et 
al.  (1994)  reiterate  the  need  for  further  research  on  the  effectiveness  of  various  modes  of 
delivery  to  increase  educational  professionals’  knowledge. 

A fourth  common  approach  is  the  dissemination  of  literature  from  professional 
organizations,  state  departments  of  education,  and  adult  service  agencies  either  through 
written  materials  (e.g.,  brochures  and  professional  journal  articles)  or  through  the  World 
Wide  Web  (Jackson,  1999).  There  is  a lot  of  criticism  surrounding  the  transferring  from 
access  to  written  materials  to  access  on-line,  however,  since  many  people  who  need 
information  do  not  have  access  to  the  Internet. 

Attending  conferences  sponsored  by  professional  organizations  or  accessing 
websites  often  are  problematic.  Possible  reasons  may  be  high  conference  registration 
costs  and  lack  of  Internet  access.  Because  of  this,  attending  conferences  and  accessing 
websites  are  used  infrequently.  Due  to  the  number  of  people  who  still  may  not  have 
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access  to  the  Internet  or  have  membership  in  professional  organizations,  these  methods 
are  utilized  less  frequently  than  workshops  that  are  offered  through  school  districts. 

Although  there  are  various  methods  that  educational  professionals  may  use  to 
acquire  new  knowledge,  there  is  not  one  method  that  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the 
most  effective.  There  are,  however,  methods  that  are  utilized  more  often  (e.g.,  workshops 
with  a presenter),  possibly  because  of  scheduling  constraints  that  exist  related  to  school 
calendars  and  schedules,  high  costs  (conference  registration),  and  access  issues  (Internet 
websites).  Revealing  the  methods  that  educational  professionals  have  utilized  in 
developing  their  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  may  result  in  more  knowledge  about  the 
most  effective  method  for  disseminating  information  about  the  SSI  program  to 
educational  professionals. 

Summary 

Research  findings  most  related  to  the  research  questions  of  this  study  were 
summarized  in  sections  related  to  (a)  transition  activities  for  individuals  with  significant 
disabilities,  (b)  postschool  outcome  status  for  individuals  with  significant  disabilities,  (c) 
federal  cash  assistance  programs  (e.g..  Workers  Compensation,  Supplemental  Security 
Income  (SSI),  Medicaid),  and  (d)  methods  through  which  educational  professionals 
develop  knowledge.  The  following  paragraphs  address  the  key  points  under  each  section. 

First,  legislative  mandates  beginning  in  1975  have  established  the  right  for 
school-age  individuals  with  disabilities  to  receive  a free,  appropriate,  publie  education. 
Further  legislation  has  expanded  mandates  to  include  secondary  activities  that  ensure  a 
successful  transition  from  school  to  postschool  environments.  Along  with  the  federal 
mandates,  there  has  been  an  abundance  of  transition  models  developed  that  have  focused 
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on  vocational  preparation,  community  adjustment,  career  development,  and  life  skills 
training  for  students  with  disabilities.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  research  on  these 
components  that  promote  integration  into  the  community  and  prepare  secondary-age 
students  with  disabilities  for  employment  and  independent  living  has  not  included 
students  with  significant  disabilities.  Because  students  with  significant  disabilities 
continue  to  be  excluded  from  integration  into  the  community,  the  prognosis  remains  poor 
for  living  successfully  in  the  community  (e.g.,  accessing  supported  employment  and 
supported  living  opportunities). 

Second,  there  also  has  been  an  abundance  of  literature  that  focused  on  federal 
cash  assistance  programs  that  have  assisted  individuals  injured  during  wartime  or  on  the 
job;  individuals  with  recent,  temporary  disabilities;  and  individuals  with  permanent 
disabilities.  This  literature  primarily  has  focused  on  adults’  access  to  cash  assistance  for 
employment  purposes  and,  until  recently,  has  not  focused  on  individuals  with 
developmental  disabilities.  Presently,  there  is  an  increase  in  utilization  of  federal  cash 
assistance  programs  for  to  individuals  with  significant  disabilities.  One  such  program  is 
SSI,  and  its  resources  branch  out  to  include  access  to  health  care  through  Medicaid  and 
through  the  Home  and  Community-Based  waiver.  The  waiver  may  be  used  to  reimburse 
personal  care  attendants  and  transportation.  Because  of  the  many  long-term  and  ongoing 
supports  and  services  that  are  needed  for  individuals  with  significant  disabilities  to  live 
and  work  successfully  in  the  community,  access  to  the  SSI  program  can  be  a critical  tool 
to  improve  an  individual’s  quality  of  life. 

Finally,  although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  SSI  enrollment  during  school 
years,  most  of  the  applications  for  enrollment  are  submitted  by  families.  Researchers 
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assert  that,  as  part  of  effective  secondary  transition  planning,  students  who  potentially  are 
eligible  applicants  for  SSI  should  be  made  aware  of  the  program  and  its  benefits  during 
the  school  years.  To  accomplish  this,  educational  professionals  who  are  responsible  for 
planning  and  implementing  students’  transition  programs  must  be  knowledgeable  of  the 
program,  its  benefits,  and  waivers.  Therefore,  investigating  the  issue  of  educational 
professionals’  knowledge  of  SSI,  as  well  as  the  means  through  which  they  developed  that 
knowledge,  may  serve  to  identify  ways  in  which  the  quality  of  life  and  postschool 
success  for  individuals  with  significant  disabilities  can  be  improved. 


CHAPTER  3 

METHODS  AND  PROCEDURES 


Introduction 

Chapter  3 presents  a review  of  the  methods  and  proeedures  that  were  used  in  this 
study.  This  chapter  is  divided  into  five  parts,  including  descriptions  of  the  (a)  research 
questions,  (b)  subjects,  (c)  research  instrumentation,  (d)  research  procedures,  and  (e) 
treatment  of  the  data. 


Research  Questions 

The  primary  research  questions  for  this  study  are  expressed  through  the  following 
primary  and  secondary  research  questions: 

1 . What  do  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals, 
school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  and  school  levels  who 
directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities 
know  about  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  Program? 

2.  Are  there  differences  in  responses  pertaining  to  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program 
between  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals, 
school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  or  school  levels  who 
direetly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities? 

3.  How  do  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals, 
school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  and  school  levels  who 
directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities 
report  having  developed  their  knowledge  of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  Program? 

4.  Are  there  differences  in  responses  pertaining  to  development  of  knowledge  of  the 
SSI  program  between  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district 
professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  or  school 
levels  who  directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant 
disabilities? 
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Subjects 

The  subjects  in  this  study  were  groups  of  educational  professionals  who  worked 
either  directly  or  indirectly  with  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities. 
Specifically,  educational  professionals  included  district  professionals  (e.g.,  district 
transition  contacts,  district  administrators,  special  education  supervisors,  special 
education  directors,  student  support  specialists),  school  principals,  and  other  school 
professionals  (e.g.,  special  educators,  general  educators,  transition  specialists,  job 
coaches,  instructional  assistants)  who  served  secondary-age  students  with  significant 
disabilities. 

Subject  Identification 

The  sample  in  the  study  was  derived  from  databases  and  websites  available  from 
the  Transition  Center  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  the  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education.  These  include  a list  of  all  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Florida  that  may  serve 
secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  and  all  the  District  Transition 
Contacts  for  Florida  school  districts.  A District  Transition  Contact  is  an  individual 
identified  by  a school  district  to  be  the  main  transition  contact  for  that  district  on  all 
issues  related  to  transition.  The  group  may  be  comprised  of  district  administrators, 
supervisors,  and  special  education  directors. 

Letters  were  mailed  to  each  district  transition  contact  person.  The  cover  letter 
detailed  the  nature  of  the  study  and  asked  for  their  participation  in  the  study.  Their 
participation  could  consist  of  (a)  individually  completing  the  enclosed  survey  on  the  SSI 
program,  (b)  identifying  a school  in  their  district  that  serves  secondary-age  students  with 
significant  disabilities  and  disseminating  the  surveys  and  cover  letters  to  the  principal  of 
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that  school,  and/or  (c)  identifying  other  district  professionals  who  serve  secondary-age 
students  with  signifieant  disabilities,  and  disseminating  the  surveys  and  cover  letters  to 
them.  District  transition  contacts  also  may  choose  not  to  partieipate  in  the  study.  Attached 
to  the  cover  letter  (see  Appendix  D)  was  a response  sheet  on  which  each  district 
transition  contact  indicated  which  of  these  four  ways  he/she  chose  to  participate.  The 
response  sheet  included  the  district  transition  contact’s  consent  for  (a)  individual 
participation  in  the  study  by  completing  the  survey,  (b)  identifying  a school  in  their 
district  that  may  serve  seeondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  and 
disseminating  the  surveys  and  cover  letters  to  the  principal  of  the  selected  school,  (c) 
disseminating  the  surveys  and  cover  letters  to  other  district  professionals,  or  (d)  not 
participating  in  the  study.  The  response  sheet  allowed  the  district  transition  contact  to 
participate  in  any,  all,  or  no  aspects  of  the  study  as  indieated.  If  no  response  sheet  was 
received  within  3 weeks.  District  Transition  Contact  was  contacted  by  telephone.  Along 
with  the  cover  letter,  the  district  transition  contact  received  (a)  a packet  of  surveys,  cover 
letters,  and  stamped,  self-addressed  return  envelopes  to  be  disseminated  to  other  distriet 
professionals  and  (b)  a second  packet  of  surveys,  cover  letters,  and  stamped,  self- 
addressed  return  envelopes  to  be  disseminated  to  the  principal  of  the  school  in  their 
district  that  they  selected. 

If  the  distriet  transition  contaet  identified  other  district  professionals  who  were 
directly  or  indirectly  serving  students  with  significant  disabilities,  these  may  include 
administrators,  supervisors,  and  special  education  directors.  If  identified  by  the  District 
Transition  Contact,  district  professionals  received  a cover  letter  (see  Appendix  E) 
restating  the  nature  of  the  study,  potential  risks,  and  the  criteria  for  participation  (i.e.. 
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educational  professionals  who  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities). 
In  addition,  the  cover  letter  specified  the  informed  consent  process  that  by  completing 
and  returning  the  survey,  they  have  chosen  to  participate  in  the  study.  Along  with  the 
cover  letter,  each  district  professionals  received  a survey  and  stamped  self-addressed 
return  envelope  with  which  they  can  return  the  completed  survey  to  the  researcher. 

If  the  district  transition  contact  consented  to  participate  and  the  researcher  did  not  receive 
completed  surveys  of  other  district  professionals,  then  a follow-up  phone  call  was  made 
within  4 weeks  to  the  district  transition  contact  to  ask  for  names  and  phone  numbers  of 
the  district  professionals  selected.  Follow-up  calls  then  were  made  to  the  selected  district 
professionals  to  ask  for  their  participation  in  the  study  through  the  completion  of  the 
survey. 

Once  a district  transition  contact  identified  a school,  the  principal  was  contacted 
by  the  district  transition  contact  and  the  packet  of  surveys,  cover  letters,  and  stamped 
self-addressed  return  envelopes  were  sent  to  them.  The  district  transition  contact  was 
notified  through  a phone  call  if  a response  sheet  was  not  received  within  4 weeks.  A 
description  of  the  subject  selection  process  is  included  in  Table  2. 

The  principal  received  a cover  letter  (see  Appendix  F)  restating  the  nature  of  the 
study,  potential  risks,  and  the  criteria  for  participation  (i.e.,  educational  professionals  who 
may  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities).  In  addition,  the  cover 
letter  specified  the  informed  consent  process  that  was  approved  by  the  Institutional 
Review  Board  (IRB)  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  that  by  completing  and  returning  the 
survey  they  had  chosen  to  participate  in  the  study.  Along  with  this  cover  letter,  the  school 
principals  received  a survey  and  stamped  self-addressed  envelope  with  which  he/she 
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Table  2 

Description  of  Subject  Selection  Process 


• Received  University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  approval  for  study. 

• Obtained  databases  and  websites  of  all  district  transition  contact  in  the  state  of  Florida 
from  the  Transition  Center  at  the  University  of  Florida  and  the  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education 

• Completed  expert  validation  to  ensure  validity  of  survey  instrument  and  letters  of 
consent 

• Field-tested  survey  instrument  and  procedures  in  one  school  district  in  Maryland 

• Notified  district  transition  contact  per  district  in  the  State  of  Florida  through  a written 
format  asking  for  participation  in  the  study 

• Received  attached  response  form  from  district  transition  contacts  notifying  of  intent 
to  participate  individually  in  the  study;  to  participate  by  identifying  a school  in  their 
district  that  serves  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities,  by  identifying 
other  district  professionals  to  participate  in  the  study;  or  not  to  participate  in  the  study 

• If  response  form  from  district  transition  contacts  was  not  received  within  four  weeks, 
he/she  was  contacted  by  telephone 

• If  completed  surveys  from  school  principals  was  not  received  within  four  weeks, 
district  transition  contacts  were  contacted  by  a telephone  call  to  obtain  names  and 
phone  numbers  of  the  selected  principals 

• Follow-up  telephone  calls  were  made  to  the  identified  school  principals  to  ask  for 
participation  in  the  study  and  consent  to  disseminate  to  school  professionals 

• If  completed  surveys  from  school  professionals  were  not  received  within  four  weeks, 
district  transition  contacts  were  contacted  by  a telephone  call  to  obtain  names  and 
phone  numbers  of  the  selected  principals 

• Follow-up  telephone  calls  were  made  to  the  identified  school  principals  to  ask  for 
names  and  phone  numbers  of  the  selected  school  professionals 

• Follow-up  telephone  calls  were  made  to  the  selected  school  professionals  to  ask  for 
participation  in  the  study 

• If  groups  do  not  reach  twenty  subjects  in  the  group  for  district  professionals,  personal 
telephone  calls  were  made  to  district  transition  contacts  to  identify  other  district 
professionals  that  had  not  responded  to  participate  in  the  study 

• If  groups  do  not  reach  twenty  subjects  in  the  group  for  school  principals,  personal 
telephone  calls  were  made  to  district  transition  contact  to  identify  other  school 
principals  that  had  not  responded  to  participate  in  the  study 

• If  groups  do  not  reach  twenty  subjects  in  the  group  for  school  professionals,  personal 
telephone  calls  were  made  to  school  principals  to  identify  other  school  professionals 
that  had  not  responded  to  participate  in  the  study 

• Upon  completion  of  the  survey  and  returning  the  completed  survey  in  a stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  the  researcher,  the  completed  surveys  were  placed  in  groups 
(i.e.,  district  professionals,  principals,  other  school  professionals)  until  there  were  at 
least  twenty  subjects  in  each  group 
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could  return  the  completed  survey  to  the  researcher.  In  addition  to  their  own  survey,  each 
principal  was  asked  to  identify  school  professionals  who  were  involved  with  secondary- 
age  students  with  significant  disabilities.  Examples  of  involvement  may  include 
providing  direct  services  (e.g.,  teaching,  job  coaching,  and  counseling)  and/or  providing 
indirect  services  (e.g.,  facilitating  transition  plan  meetings,  overseeing  educational 
programs).  The  types  of  service  provided  by  the  educational  professionals,  however,  were 
not  a part  of  the  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  study.  Each  principal  received  a packet  of 
surveys,  cover  letters,  and  stamped  self-addressed  return  envelopes  to  be  disseminated  to 
the  identified  school  professionals. 

If  the  district  transition  contact  consented  to  participate  and  the  researcher  did  not 
receive  completed  surveys  from  school  principals,  then  a follow-up  phone  call  was  made 
within  4 weeks  to  the  district  transition  contact  to  ask  for  names  of  the  identified  school 
principals.  F ollow-up  calls  then  were  made  to  the  identified  sehool  principals  to  ask  for 
participation  in  the  study  through  completion  of  the  survey  and  dissemination  of  surveys 
to  school  professionals. 

The  school  principal  who  was  participating  in  the  study  distributed  the  surveys 
and  eover  letters  within  his/her  school  to  school  professionals  who  served  secondary-age 
students  with  significant  disabilities.  School  professionals  received  a cover  letter  (see 
Appendix  G)  restating  the  nature  of  the  study,  potential  risks,  and  the  criteria  for 
participation  (i.e.,  educational  professionals  who  may  serve  secondary-age  students  with 
significant  disabilities).  In  addition,  the  cover  letter  specified  the  informed  consent 
process;  that  is,  that  by  completing  and  returning  the  survey,  they  have  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  study.  Along  with  this  cover  letter,  the  school  professionals  received  a 
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survey  and  stamped  self-addressed  return  envelope  with  which  he/she  could  return  the 
completed  survey  to  the  researcher. 

If  the  district  transition  contact  consented  to  participate  and  the  researcher  did  not 
receive  completed  surveys  from  school  professionals,  then  a follow-up  phone  call  was 
made  within  4 weeks  to  the  district  transition  contact  person  to  ask  for  names  and  phone 
numbers  of  the  identified  school  principals.  Follow-up  calls  then  were  made  to  the 
identified  school  principals  to  ask  for  names  and  phone  numbers  of  selected  school 
professionals  who  were  participating  in  the  study. 

Participation  in  the  Study 

All  the  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  transition  contacts,  other  district 
professionals,  school  principals,  and  school  professionals)  who  agreed  to  participate  in 
the  study  were  asked  to  complete  a survey  relating  to  their  background  knowledge  of  the 
SSI  program  and  how  that  knowledge  was  developed.  Following  completion  of  the 
survey,  the  educational  professionals  were  asked  to  return  the  completed  survey  in  the 
stamped  self-addressed  envelope  to  the  researcher.  Completing  and  returning  the  survey 
indicated  that  each  educational  professional  had  consented  to  participate  in  the  study. 
Assignment  of  Educational  Professionals  to  Groups 

Once  the  researcher  received  the  completed  surveys,  the  educational  professionals 
were  placed  in  groups  according  to  their  role  (e.g.,  district  professionals,  school 
principals,  other  school  professionals)  as  indicated  in  the  demographic  section  of  the 
survey.  The  first  group  consisted  of  district  professionals.  Specifically,  the  group  of 
district  professionals  included  people  who  identified  themselves  as  district  transition 
contacts,  supervisors,  directors,  and  transition  specialists  working  at  the  district  offices. 
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The  second  group  consisted  of  school  principals.  The  third  group  consisted  of  other 
school  professionals.  Specifically,  the  group  of  other  school  professionals  included 
people  who  identified  themselves  as  special  educators,  general  educators,  instructional 
assistants,  job  coaches,  and  transition  specialists  working  at  the  selected  school.  A 
minimum  of  20  subjects  was  included  in  each  group.  No  consideration  was  given  to  the 
race,  sex,  age,  or  socioeconomic  level  of  the  subjects;  however,  demographic  information 
on  each  subject  was  obtained  through  the  survey.  If  20  subjects  were  not  identified  in  the 
group  for  district  professionals,  personal  telephone  calls  were  made  to  District  Transition 
Contact  to  identify  other  district  professionals  who  had  not  responded  to  participate  in  the 
study.  If  20  subjects  were  not  identified  in  the  group  for  school  principals,  personal 
telephone  calls  were  made  to  District  Transition  Contact  to  identify  other  school 
principals  who  had  not  responded  to  participate  in  the  study.  If  20  subjects  were  not 
identified  in  the  group  for  school  professionals,  personal  telephone  calls  were  made  to 
school  principals  to  identify  other  school  professionals  who  had  not  responded  to 
participate  in  the  study. 


Research  Instrumentation 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  a survey  was  used  to  determine  participants’ 
knowledge  related  to  the  SSI  program  and  how  that  knowledge  was  developed.  Surveys 
frequently  are  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  making  descriptive  claims  about  some 
population  or  an  attribute  or  trait  that  they  would  possess  (Babbie,  1990).  Moreover,  the 
purpose  of  using  a survey  was  to  generalize  from  a sample  to  a population  so  that 
inferences  can  be  made  about  some  characteristics  of  this  population  (Fink  & Kosecoff, 
1985).  The  survey  was  cross-sectional  in  that  information  was  collected  at  one  point  in 
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time.  The  survey  was  distributed  and  returned  through  the  mail.  The  survey  questions 
about  SSI  were  developed  by  the  researeher  from  materials  currently  available  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  (SSA,  2001)  and  the  Work 
Incentive  Transition  Network  (WITN)  at  Virginia  Commonwealth  University.  This 
section  of  the  survey  focused  on  the  components  of  the  SSI  program  and  the  program’s 
benefits  to  individuals  with  disabilities.  The  survey  questions  about  how  knowledge  was 
developed  was  created  by  the  researcher  based  on  several  methods  that  had  been 
identified  from  the  literature  as  being  utilized  by  educational  professionals  to  develop 
knowledge.  The  following  approaches  were  identified  by  the  researcher  and  included  in 
the  survey:  (a)  traditional  teacher  certification  programs;  (b)  workshops/inservices  with  a 
presenter;  (c)  Internet  websites,  distance  learning,  web  courses;  and  (d)  professional 
literature  and  organizations  (e.g.,  brochures,  journals,  books,  and  conferences). 
Instrument  Development 

The  instrument  included  a survey  that  focuses  on  what  educational  professionals 
know  about  the  SSI  program  and  how  they  developed  that  knowledge.  The  survey 
questions  consisted  of  three  sections.  The  first  section  focused  on  the  SSI  program 
knowledge  (Questions  1-8).  The  eight  questions  were  comprised  of  seven  factual 
questions  one  for  each  component  of  the  SSI  program  and  one  factual  question  asking  for 
identification  of  their  Social  Security  representative.  The  second  section  focused  on  the 
development  of  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  (Questions  9-11).  Question  9 asked  the 
participant  to  rank  (through  a Likert  scale)  the  value  to  which  their  knowledge  of  the  SSI 
program  was  developed  through  various  methods  of  professional  development  (i.e., 
traditional  teacher  certification  program,  workshops/inservices  with  a presenter;  Internet 
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websites,  distance  learning,  web  courses;  and  professional  literature  and  organizations). 
Questions  10-11  asked  the  participant  to  rank  (through  a Likert  scale)  the  frequency  of 
activities  that  promoted  outcomes  for  students  with  disabilities.  The  third  and  final 
section  focused  on  demographic  information  of  the  participants  (Questions  12-22).  The 
1 0 factual  questions  were  used  to  identify  the  participant  by  demographic  area,  years  of 
schooling,  professional  title,  and  professional  roles.  A copy  of  the  survey  can  be  reviewed 
in  Appendix  H.  A matrix  (see  Appendix  F)  was  developed  that  clarified  the  connection 
between  an  item  on  the  survey  and  the  research  questions,  content  of  the  literature 
review,  and  content  of  the  survey  research.  The  instrument  was  developed  for  this  study 
since  no  formalized  or  standardized  tool  comprises  knowledge  about  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  program  and  how  that  knowledge  was  developed. 

Field  Testing 

Prior  to  the  onset  of  the  study,  the  instrument  and  procedures  were  field  tested 
with  one  school  district  in  the  state  of  Maryland.  The  instrument  and  its  procedures  were 
field  tested  to  ensure  that  the  method  for  disseminating  surveys  was  effective  and  that  the 
data  (i.e.,  responses  on  the  survey)  could  be  collected  efficiently  and  effectively.  Based 
on  the  field  testing,  there  were  no  revisions  made  to  the  survey  instrument,  but  an 
additional  week  was  added  to  the  3-week  response  period  for  District  Transition  Contacts 
to  respond  and  complete  their  survey.  The  added  week  resulted  in  school  schedules  and 
holidays. 

Coding  of  Survey  Instruments 

Survey  instruments  were  coded  with  two  numbers  to  track  mailed  survey  packets 
to  each  school  district  in  Florida.  The  first  number  was  01-67  (one  for  each  of  the  school 
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districts).  The  second  number  was  01-04  for  each  group  of  educational  professionals 
(district  transition  contact  [01],  other  district  professionals  [02],  principals  [03],  school 
professionals  [04]).  For  example,  one  county  school  district  was  assigned  a “01”  and 
surveys  for  other  district  professionals  was  assigned  “02,”  the  code  sent  to  other  district 
professionals  from  this  county  was  01-02.  Coding  each  survey  was  a means  to  maintain 
confidentiality  for  all  participants  in  the  study. 

Expert  Validation 

To  ensure  that  the  questions  and  content  of  the  survey  effectively  measured  what 
was  intended,  the  instrument  was  reviewed  by  experts  in  the  field  of  special  education, 
vocational  education,  and  secondary  transition  at  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education,  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Services  (OSERS),  University 
of  Maryland,  Towson  University,  and  a public  school  district  (see  Appendix  J).  The 
expert  validation  occurred  in  person  over  approximately  60  minutes  per  expert.  The 
researcher  asked  each  expert  a series  of  questions  and  used  a list  of  probes  to  further 
obtain  information  from  the  experts.  A list  of  the  questions  and  probes  was  used  by  the 
researcher  to  validate  the  content  and  procedures  of  the  instrument  and  letters  of  consent. 
In  addition,  recommendations  obtained  from  the  experts  were  used  to  modify  the  content 
of  the  SSI  survey  instrument  and  the  question  type.  A copy  of  the  questions  and  probes 
used  by  the  researcher  is  included  in  Appendix  K. 

Research  Procedures 

The  dependent  variable  was  the  responses  of  the  survey  by  educational 
professionals  who  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities.  The 
independent  variable  was  the  groups  of  educational  professionals  who  serve  secondary- 
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age  students  with  significant  disabilities.  Using  a survey  was  a means  of  making 
descriptive  assertions  about  what  educational  professionals  know  about  the  SSI  program 
and  how  they  developed  their  knowledge  of  the  program.  In  this  regard,  the  researcher 
was  interested  in  what  types  of  traits  or  attributes  exist  between  a carefully  selected 
sample  of  subjects  and  a comparable  description  of  the  larger  population  that  can  be 
inferred  from  the  sample.  In  addition,  using  a survey  as  a research  design  was  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  initial  data  about  educational  professionals’  knowledge  about  the 
SSI  program. 

Data  were  collected  using  a cross-sectional  survey  (i.e.,  collection  of  data  at  one 
point  in  time  from  a sample  to  describe  some  larger  population  at  that  time).  The  cross- 
sectional  survey  was  used  for  purposes  of  description  and  for  the  determination  of 
relationships  between  variables  at  the  time  of  the  study.  The  researcher  placed  a number 
on  each  survey  as  it  was  received  in  the  mail.  The  researcher  waited  until  at  least  20 
surveys  were  collected  from  each  of  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  before 
inputting  the  responses  to  ensure  confidentiality.  In  addition,  waiting  until  all  surveys 
were  collected  decreased  the  likelihood  of  researcher  bias  when  attempting  to  input 
survey  responses  from  a particular  school  district  or  demographic  area.  Once  at  least  20 
surveys  were  collected  for  each  of  the  groups  of  educational  professionals,  the  responses 
on  the  surveys  were  inputted  in  to  an  Excel  spreadsheet.  The  Excel  spreadsheet  contained 
a code  for  each  of  the  survey  items. 

Treatment  of  the  Data 

Data  were  collected  by  means  of  a survey  containing  22  items.  The  researcher 
sent  a packet  of  materials  (cover  letter,  response  sheet,  and  survey  packets)  to  a District 
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Transition  Contact  for  every  school  district  in  the  state  of  Florida.  It  was  the  researcher’s 
hope  that  a total  of  at  least  60  surveys  be  collected,  with  at  least  20  surveys  each  from 
district  professionals,  school  principals,  and  other  school  professionals.  Of  the  67  school 
districts,  23  school  districts  responded  and  participated  in  all  or  some  aspect  of  the  study 
after  two  follow-up  phone  calls.  The  72  surveys  that  were  returned  completed  comprised 
the  sample  (n  = 72)  that  was  used  for  data  analysis.  At  least  20  surveys  were  collected 
from  each  group — the  district  professionals  (n  = 25),  school  principals  (n  = 20),  and 
school  professionals  (n  = 26).  Many  of  the  items  on  the  survey  were  Likert-like  items 
based  on  scales  ranging  from  “ very  valuable”  to  “little/no  value,”  and  “occurring  often” 
to  “rarely  occurring.”  Other  questions  asked  for  factual  information  pertaining  to  the 
components  of  the  SSI  program — how  that  knowledge  was  developed,  participants’ 
demographics,  years  of  schooling,  professional  title,  and  professional  roles.  All 
information  used  in  this  analysis  was  derived  from  the  survey  data. 

The  Cronbach’s  alpha  reliability  coefficient  was  used  to  determine  the  internal 
consistency  of  the  survey  items  on  SSI  program  knowledge  (Q2-Q8).  As  a result,  the 
reliability  was  found  to  be  alpha  = (.74).  Although  some  believe  than  an  alpha  of  .8  or 
greater  is  acceptable,  the  researcher  used  the  correlation  matrix  to  see  which  of  the  survey 
items  reflected  a pattern  of  relatively  low  correlation.  It  was  decided  that  survey  item  5 
(Q5)  showed  lower  correlations  within  the  matrix  overall,  and  a new  run  was  conducted. 
By  omitting  survey  item  5 (Q5),  the  alpha  increased  to  .78.  A third  run  was  performed 
omitting  surveys  items  5 and  6 (Q5  and  Q6)  because  of  the  low  correlation  pattern  across 
the  other  survey  items.  As  a result  of  omitting  survey  items  5 and  6 (Q5  and  Q6),  the 
alpha  increased  to  .81.  Therefore,  the  analysis  appeared  to  indicate  a relatively  high 
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degree  of  reliability  between  the  items  for  what  they  were  intended  to  measure  and 
survey  items  5 and  6 (Q5  and  Q6)  would  also  be  excluded  from  subsequent  analyses  that 
would  address  the  research  questions. 

It  is  the  researcher’s  intent  that  the  following  types  of  data  be  presented  (e.g., 
Type  l,Type  2); 

Type  1 : The  researcher  will  provide  information  about  the  number  of  returns  and 
non-returns  of  the  survey.  This  information  will  be  presented  in  a table  format. 

Type  2:  The  researcher  will  discuss  the  method  through  which  response  bias  will 
be  determined.  Response  bias  is  the  effect  of  non-responses  on  the  estimates  of 
the  survey  (Fowler,  1988).  Response  bias  examines  the  following  issue;  if  non- 
respondents had  responded,  would  their  responses  have  changed  the  results  of  the 
study. 

Type  3:  The  researcher  will  report  a descriptive  analysis  of  the  independent  and 
dependent  variables  in  the  study.  The  first  eight  questions  relating  to  SSI  program 
knowledge  will  be  used  to  find  out  what  the  three  groups  (i.e.,  district 
professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals)  know  about  the  SSI 
program.  The  second  three  questions  will  be  used  to  find  out  how  the  three  groups 
developed  their  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program.  Finally,  the  last  eleven  questions 
relating  to  demographic  information  will  be  used  to  describe  the  three  groups  in 
terms  of  demographic  area,  years  of  schooling,  professional  title  and  professional 
roles.  This  analysis  will  be  summarized  and  reported  in  a table  format. 

Type  4:  The  researcher  will  run  a one-way  Analysis  of  Variance  (ANOVA) 
because  of  the  power  of  all  the  questions  in  the  survey. 

The  results  are  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 


CHAPTER  4 
RESULTS 

This  study  investigated  educational  professionals’  knowledge  of  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  Program  and  how  that  knowledge  was  developed.  Three  groups  of 
educational  professionals  were  included  in  the  sample.  The  groups  included  district 
professionals,  school  principals,  and  school  professionals.  In  Chapter  4,  the  results  of  the 
survey  assessment  are  discussed.  For  purposes  of  presentation,  the  chapter  is  organized  to 
answer  the  four  research  questions  posed  in  Chapter  1 and  further  restated  in  Chapter  3. 
Before  addressing  the  four  research  questions,  this  chapter  will  describe  the  data  entry 
and  cleaning,  survey  response  rate,  and  demographic  information  on  groups  of 
educational  professionals. 

Data  Entry  and  Cleaning 

Data  were  entered  twice  into  two  separate  Excel  spreadsheets.  Data  in  these  two 
Excel  spreadsheets  were  then  compared  using  Proc  Compare  in  SAS  to  identify  any 
discrepancies  resulting  from  data  entry  errors.  Several  discrepancies  were  identified  and 
then  resolved  by  consulting  the  original  survey  forms  and  clarifying  the  response  in  both 
spreadsheets.  This  process  ensured  the  highest  quality  data  for  subsequent  analyses. 

Survey  Response  Rate 

The  initial  sample  included  one  District  Transition  Contact  (DTC)  from  each  of 
the  67  school  districts  in  the  State  of  Florida.  A set  of  eight  surveys  was  mailed  through 
the  U.S.  mail  to  each  DTC  for  a total  of  5 12  surveys.  Eight  surveys  included  one  survey 
for  the  DTC,  two  surveys  for  other  district  professionals  selected  by  the  DTC,  one  survey 
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for  the  school  principal  selected  by  the  DTC,  and  four  surveys  for  school  professionals 
selected  by  the  principal.  The  DTC,  therefore,  distributed  the  surveys  within  their 
district.  No  method  of  dissemination  was  prescribed  for  their  use.  The  number  of 
potential  district  professionals,  school  principals,  and  school  professionals  was  unknown 
for  each  of  the  67  school  districts  in  the  State  (see  Table  3 for  DTC  Initial  Response  for 
Participation).  All  responses  displayed  in  Table  3 came  from  the  23  school  districts.  The 
sample  response  rate,  therefore,  can  only  be  determined  using  the  number  school  districts 
or  the  number  of  surveys  initially  mailed  to  DTCs.  Using  the  number  of  school  districts, 
the  response  rate  was  34.3%.  Using  the  number  of  surveys  initially  mailed  to  DTCs,  the 
response  rate  was  7.21%. 

Table  3 


District  Transition  Contacts  Initial  Response  for  Participation 


School 

District(s) 

DTC  {Only) 

DTC  (Other) 

DTC  (All) 

Districts 
Responding  But 
Not  Participating 

Districts 

No 

Response 

67  Total 

4 (5.97%) 

0 (0.07%) 

19(28.35%) 

10(14.92%) 

34  (50.75%) 

(%  of  67  Districts) 

Key: 

DTC  Only — District  Transition  Contact  Participation  Only 

DTC  Other-D\siv\cX  Transition  Contact  Participation  and  Other  District  Professional 
Participation 

DTC  All — District  Transition  Contact  Participation  By  Contacting  Other  District 
Professionals,  and  Selecting  a School  to  Disseminate  to  a Principal 
Not  Participating — District  Transition  Contact  responded  by  choosing  NOT  to  participate 
in  any  aspects  of  the  study 

No  Response— No  response  from  District  Transition  Contact  with  follow-up  phone  call 

Those  who  could  have  participated,  but  chose  not  to  participate  in  this  study,  may 
have  chosen  not  to  participate  for  various  reasons.  For  instance,  (a)  the  DTC  may  not 
have  received  the  eight  surveys  in  the  mail;  (b)  the  DTC  may  not  have  disseminated  the 
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surveys  to  other  potential  participants  in  their  district;  and  (c)  the  DTC  may  have 
disseminated  the  surveys  to  other  district  professionals  and  school  principals,  but  the 
other  district  professionals  and/or  school  principals  may  have  decided  not  to  participate. 
Although  the  response  form  on  the  cover  letter  to  the  DTC  allowed  the  DTC  to  indicate 
that  they  would  not  participate  in  the  study,  there  were  many  DTC  who  did  not  respond 
(N=34)  despite  2 follow-up  phone  calls. 

Of  the  71  respondents  who  did  participate  in  the  study,  at  least  20  surveys  were 
collected  from  each  group  of  educational  professionals  {district  professionals,  school 
principals,  school  professionals).  The  group  of  district  professionals  returned  25  surveys 
(35.22%),  the  group  oi  school  principals  returned  20  surveys  (28.16%),  and  the  group  of 
school  professionals  returned  26  surveys  (36.62%)  for  a total  of  71  surveys  (see  Table  4). 
Table  4 


Participants  by  Groups  of  Educational  Professionals 


Group 

Number 
of  Participants 
Per  Group 

Percent 

of71 

Participants 

District  Professionals 

25 

35.22% 

School  Principals 

20 

28.16% 

School  Professionals 

26 

36.62% 

Totals 

71 

100.00% 

Because  of  the  low  response  rate  in  this  study,  the  extent  to  which  the  results  of 
this  study  represent  the  actual  population  of  the  State  of  Florida  must  be  questioned.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  results  are  representative  of  potential  results  from  the 
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various  groups  in  the  State  of  Florida,  the  population  estimates  for  the  67  school  districts 
from  which  professionals  participated  in  this  study  were  compared  to  the  population 
estimates  for  all  67  school  districts,  using  the  2001  Population  Estimates  for  Florida 
Counties  and  Municipalities.  Based  on  these  population  estimates,  the  results  reported  in 
survey  item  (Q16)  represent  the  various  types  of  counties  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

Demographic  Information  on  Groups  of  Educational  Professionals 

Demographic  data  were  collected  for  all  participants  on  the  variables  of  gender 
(Q12),  race  (Q13),  age  (Q14),  income  level  of  school  districts  (Q15),  school  district 
demography  (Q16),  professional  role  (Q17),  years  in  professional  role  (Q18),  and 
education  level  (Q20).  Demographic  data  are  reported  in  a descriptive  analysis.  Each  of 
the  demographic  variables  is  discussed  and  tables  are  presented  in  the  following  section. 
Note:  The  percentages  included  across  the  upcoming  tables  may  not  consistently  add  up 
to  100.00  in  all  instances  because  the  numbers  (percents)  have  been  rounded  to  the 
closest  hundredth  decimal. 

Gender  of  Participants 

Survey  items  (Q12)  asked  participants  in  this  study  for  their  gender.  The  sample 
was  composed  of  67.61%  females  and  32.40%  males  (see  Table  5).  The  groups  of  district 
professionals  and  school  professionals  were  mostly  composed  of  females  (district 
professionals  26.81%  and  school  professionals  28.16%  of  the  total  sample)  while  the 
males  in  both  groups  were  8.45%  of  the  total  sample.  The  group  of  school  principals  was 
more  evenly  distributed  between  males  (15.50%)  and  females  (12.68%). 
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Table  5 


Participants  By  Gender  012 


Group 

Male 

Female 

Group  Total 

Percent  of 
Group 

District  Professionals 

6 (8.45%) 

19(26.81%) 

25 

(35.22%) 

School  Principals 

11  (15.50%) 

9(12.68%) 

20 

(28.16%) 

School  Professionals 

6 (8.45%) 

20  (28.16%) 

26 

(36.62%) 

Total-  71  Surveys 
(%  of  Total  Sample) 

23  (32.40%) 

48  (67.61%) 

71 

(100.0%) 

Race  of  Participants 

Survey  item  (Q13)  asked  participants  in  this  study  for  their  race.  The  sample  was 
composed  of  three  categories  of  race  (White/Caucasian,  Black/ African  American, 
Hispanic).  There  were  no  participants  in  the  categories  of  American  Indian,  Asian,  and 
Multiracial  (see  Table  6).  Of  the  three  categories  that  were  represented,  the  majority  of 
participants  (80.28  %)  were  White/Caucasian.  Specifically,  there  were  23 
White/Caucasian  participants  from  the  district  professionals,  14  White/Caucasian 
participants  from  the  group  of  school  principals,  and  20  White/Caucasian  participants 
from  the  group  of  school  professionals.  The  category  of  Black/African  American  was 
represented  by  2 Black/ African  American  participants  from  the  group  of  district 
professionals,  5 Black/ African  American  participants  from  the  group  of  school  principals, 
and  2 Black/African  American  participants  from  the  group  of  school  professionals.  The 
category  of  Hispanic  was  represented  by  1 Hispanic  participant  from  the  group  of  school 
principals  and  4 Hispanic  participants  from  the  group  of  school  professionals. 
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Table  6 

Participants  By  Race/Ethnicitv  013 


Group 

District  School  School 

Professionals  Professionals  Professionals 

Group 

Total 

%of71 

Participants 

White,  Caucasian 

23 

14 

20 

57 

80.28% 

Black,  African  American  2 

5 

2 

9 

12.68% 

American  Indian 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00% 

Asian 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00% 

Multiracial 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00% 

Hispanic 

0 

1 

4 

5 

7.04% 

Total-  71  Surveys 
(%  of  Total  Sample) 

25  (35.22%) 

20  (28.16%) 

26(36.62%)  71 

100.00% 

Age  of  Participants 

Survey  items  (Q14)  asked  participants  in  this  study  for  their  age.  The  sample  was 
largely  represented  in  the  42-50  years  (N=37/52.1 1%)  and  51-60  years  (N=19/26.81%) 
categories  (see  Table  7).  The  category  of  22-25  years  yielded  zero  participants,  while  the 
category  of  26-33  years  yielded  7.04%  (N=5)  and  the  category  34-41  years  yielded 
14.18%  (N=10).  The  critical  issue  of  teacher  shortages  is  supported  by  the  number  of 
participants  for  this  study  that  represented  the  age  categories  of  42-50  years  and  51-60 
years  while  the  younger  age  categories  (22-25  years  and  26-33)  were  represented  by 
fewer  than  1 0 participants. 

Participants  By  Average  Household  Earning  of  School  District 

Survey  items  (Q15)  asked  participants  in  this  study  for  the  average  household 
earning  of  their  school  district.  A substantial  number  of  participants  that  was  composed 
of  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  did  not  know  the  answer.  Specifically,  12 
participants  from  the  group  of  district  professionals,  12  participants  from  the  group  of 
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school  principals,  and  1 6 from  the  group  of  school  professionals  did  not  know  the 
average  household  earning  of  their  school  district.  The  participants  who  knew  the  average 
household  earning  in  their  district  across  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals 
ranged  from  3 participants  to  10  participants  (see  Table  8). 

Table  7 


Participants  By  Age  014 


Group 

22-25 

26-33 

34-41  42-50 

51-60 

District  Professionals 

0 

1 

1 

17 

6 

School  Principals 

0 

0 

1 

11 

8 

School  Professionals 

0 

4 

8 

9 

5 

Total-  71  Surveys 
(%  of  Total  Sample) 

0(0.00%)  5(7.04%)  10(14.18%) 

37(52.11%) 

19(26.81%) 

Table  8 

Participants  By  Average  Household  Earning  of  School  District  015 


Group  >20K 

21-35K 

36-50K 

51-85K 

<85K 

Unknown 

District  Professionals 

1 

3 

2 

4 

3 

12 

School  Principals 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

12 

School  Professionals 

3 

2 

4 

1 

0 

16 

Total-71  Surveys 
(%  of  Total  Sample) 

4 (5.63%)5  (7.04%)  9 (12.68%)10  (14.18%)  3 (4.22%)40  (56.3%) 
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Participants  By  School  District  Demography 

Survey  items  (Q16)  asked  participants  in  this  study  for  their  school  district 
demography.  The  sample  described  their  school  district  demography  primarily  as  a small 
city/town  (see  Table  9).  There  were  34  participants  (48.01%)  out  of  the  total  sample  of  71 
across  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  that  selected  [Small  city/town]  to 
describe  their  school  district.  There  were  14  participants  (19.72%)  out  of  the  total  sample 
of  71  across  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  that  selected  [Rural]  to  describe 
their  school  district.  In  addition,  there  were  14  participants  (19.72%)  out  of  the  total 
sample  of  71  across  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  that  selected 
[Suburban]  to  describe  their  school  district.  Lastly,  there  were  9 participants  (12.68%)  out 
of  the  total  sample  of  71  across  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  that  selected 
[Metropolitan]  to  describe  their  school  district. 


Table  9 

Participants  Bv  School  District  Demography  016 


Group 

Rural 

Small  city/ 
town 

Suburban 

Metropolitan  Total  (%) 

District  Professionals 

6 

9 

4 

6 

25  (35.22%) 

School  Principals 

3 

11 

5 

1 

20  (28.16%) 

School  Professionals 

5 

14 

5 

2 

26  (36.62%) 

Total-71  Surveys  14  (19.72%)34  (48.01%)14  (19.72%)  9 (12.68%)  71  (100.00%) 
(%  of  Total  Sample) 

Participants  Bv  Professional  Role 

Survey  items  (Q17)  asked  participants  in  this  study  for  their  professional  role. 
The  total  number  of  responses  for  professional  roles  was  calculated  (see  Table  10).  The 
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Table  10 

Participants  By  Professional  Role  017 


Professional  Role 

District 

Professionals 

School 

Principals 

School 

Professionals 

Total  (%) 
Group 

District  Transition  Contact  (1) 

12 

0 

0 

12(16.90%) 

District  Transition  Specialist  (1) 

4 

0 

0 

4 (5.63%) 

District  Special  Education  Supervisor  (1)8 

0 

0 

8(11.27%) 

District  Student  Support  Specialist  (1)  1 

0 

0 

1 (1.41%) 

School  Administrator  (2) 

0 

20 

0 

20  (28.16%) 

Special  Educator  (3) 

0 

0 

12 

12  (16.90%) 

General  Educator  (3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 (0.00%) 

School  Transition  Specialist  (3) 

0 

0 

5 

5 (7.04%) 

Job  Coach  (3) 

0 

0 

2 

2 (2.82%) 

Therapist  (3) 

0 

0 

0 

0 (0.00%) 

Instructional  Assistant  (3) 

0 

0 

4 

4 (5.63%) 

Other  (School  Job  Developer)  (3) 

0 

0 

3 

3 (4.22%) 

Total-  71  Survey 
(%  of  Total  Sample) 

25 

(35.22%) 

20 

(28.16%) 

26 

(36.62%) 

71 

(100.00%) 

role  of  special  educator  was  checked  most  frequently  in  the  school  professionals  group 
(N=12)  and  District  Transition  Contact  (DTC)  was  checked  most  frequently  within  the 
district  professionals  group  (N=12).  There  were  four  possible  responses  for  the  group  of 
district  professionals  (District  Transition  Contact,  District  Transition  Specialist,  District 
Special  Education  Supervisor,  District  Student  Support  Specialist).  There  were  six 
possible  responses  in  the  category  of  school  professionals  (Special  Educator,  General 
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Educator,  School  Transition  Specialist,  Job  Coach,  Therapist,  Instructional  Assistant).  In 
addition  to  those  possible  responses,  3 participants  indicated  that  their  role  was  School 
Job  Developer.  This  was  included  in  the  group  of  school  professionals.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  role  of  Instructional  Assistant  was  the  only  role  under  school  professionals 
that  does  not  require  an  advanced  degree. 

Participants  By  Years  of  Employment  in  Special  Education  and  Current  Role 

Survey  items  (Q18  and  Q19)  asked  participants  in  this  study  for  their  years  of 
employment  in  special  education  and  years  of  current  employment  in  special  education. 
Both  survey  items  (Q18  and  Q19)  yielded  similar  results.  More  participants  in  the  study 
were  professionals  who  had  at  least  6 years  of  experience  (see  Tables  1 1 and  12). 
Specifically,  22.54%  (N=16)  of  the  participants  had  6-10  years  of  experience  in  special 
education  and  32.40%  (N=23)  of  the  participants  had  6-10  years  of  experience  in  their 
current  role  in  special  education.  There  were  44  participants  (62.18%)  who  had  1 1 years 
or  more  experience  in  special  education  and  27  participants  (38.03%)  of  the  participants 
had  1 1 years  or  more  of  experience  in  their  current  role  in  special  education.  There  were 
more  school  professionals  (N=9)  with  less  experience  (12.68%)  in  their  current  role  in 
special  education  than  the  groups  of  school  principals  and  district  professionals. 
Participants  By  Education  Level 

Survey  items  (Q1 9)  asked  participants  in  this  study  for  their  education  level.  The 
total  number  of  responses  was  calculated  (see  Table  13).  Masters  degree  was  the 
education  level  checked  most  frequently  in  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals 
(district  professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals).  Specifically,  21 
participants  in  the  group  of  district  professionals  held  master’s  degrees,  18  participants  in 
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the  group  of  school  principals  held  masters  degrees  and  1 3 participants  in  the  group  of 
school  professionals  held  masters  degrees.  Only  1 participant  from  the  group  of  district 
professionals  held  a doctoral  degree  and  2 participants  from  the  group  of  school 
principals  held  a doctoral  degree.  There  were  9 participants  from  the  group  of  school 
professionals  that  held  bachelors’  degrees  and  2 participants  from  the  groups  of  district 
professionals  held  Bachelors  degrees. 

Table  1 1 


Years  of  Employment  in  Special  Education 


Group  1 Yr.  or  < 

2-5  Yrs. 

6-10  Yrs. 

1 1 yrs.  or  < 

Total  (%) 

District  Professionals 

0 

2 

6 

17 

25  (35.22%) 

School  Principals 

0 

1 

3 

16 

20  (28.16%) 

School  Professionals 

2 

5 

8 

11 

26  (36.62%) 

Total-  71  Surveys 

2 ( 2.82%)  9 (12.68%)  16  (22.54%)  44  (62.18%)71(100.00%) 

(%  of  Total  Sample) 

Table  12 

Years  of  Employment  in  Current  Position  in  Special  Education 


Group  1 Yr.  or  < 2-5  Yrs.  6-10  Yrs.  1 1 yrs.  or  < Total  (%) 


District  Professionals 
School  Principals 
School  Professionals 
Total  (%) 


3 3 8 11  25  (35.22%) 

2 2 7 9 20(28.16%) 

2 9 8 7 26  (36.62%) 

7(9.96%)  14  (19.72%)  23  (32.40%)  27(38.02%)  71(100.00%) 
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Table  13 


Participants’  Education  Level  019 


Education  Level 

District 

Professionals 

School 

Principals 

School 

Professionals 

Total  (%) 

High  School  Equiv. 

0 

0 

2 

2 (2.82%) 

AA/AS  Degree 

1 

0 

0 

1 (1.41%) 

Some  college  credits 

0 

0 

2 

2 (2.82%) 

Bachelors 

2 

0 

9 

11  (15.50%) 

Masters 

21 

18 

13 

52  (73.24%) 

Doctoral 

1 

2 

0 

3 (4.22%) 

Total-  71  Surveys 
(%  of  Total  Sample) 

25 

(35.22%) 

20 

(28.16%) 

26 

(36.62%) 

71  (100.00%) 

Participants  By  Number  of  Students  Directly  or  Indirectly  Served 

The  information  derived  from  survey  items  (Q21  and  Q22)  may  have  potential 
response  bias  in  that  responses  may  be  different  based  on  professional  roles.  The  roles  of 
district  professionals  and  school  principals  comprised  two  of  the  three  groups  and  one  of 
the  three  groups  was  comprised  of  direct  service  professionals  {school  professionals). 

The  number  of  students  per  disability  category  that  were  served  directly  (see  Table  14)  by 
educational  professionals  was  smaller  in  number  because  of  the  nature  of  class  size  and 
responsibilities  of  school-based  professionals.  The  number  of  students  per  disability 
category  that  were  served  indirectly  by  educational  professionals  {district  professionals, 
school  principals)  was  eonsiderably  larger  in  size  (see  Table  15)  because  oftentimes 
professionals  are  indirectly  serving  larger  regions  of  students  within  a district  or  a school. 
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Table  14 


Number  of  Students  Per  Disability  Category  Served  by  Direct  Service  Professionals 


Disability  Category 

14-17  Years 

18-21  Years 

Totals 

SLD 

2020 

56 

2076 

TMH 

531 

163 

694 

EMH 

236 

116 

352 

PMH 

109 

40 

149 

SED 

103 

27 

130 

HOH 

127 

2 

129 

AT 

89 

37 

126 

LI 

80 

42 

122 

MD 

77 

39 

116 

SI 

20 

17 

37 

VI 

19 

10 

29 

GF 

0 

8 

8 

TBI 

3 

1 

4 

OKI 

2 

2 

4 

EH  (Other) 

4 

0 

4 

01 

3 

0 

3 

3423  560  3983 


Totals 
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Table  15 

Number  of  Students  Per  Disability  Category  Served  Indirectly  By  Service  Professionals 


Disability  Category 

14-17  Years 

18-21  Years 

Totals  % 

SLD 

15854 

1959 

17813 

EMH 

4043 

2745 

6788 

TMH 

1902 

1975 

3877 

GF 

3581 

31 

3612 

LI 

1561 

208 

1769 

EH  (Other) 

1417 

192 

1609 

SED 

771 

229 

1000 

OHI 

729 

82 

811 

PMH 

500 

244 

744 

SI 

640 

47 

687 

AT 

354 

136 

490 

01 

219 

64 

283 

HOH 

197 

47 

244 

TBI 

73 

20 

93 

MD 

49 

15 

64 

VI 

25 

9 

3 

Totals 

31915 

8003 

39887 
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Findings  for  Research  Questions 

What  do  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals, 
school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  and  school  levels  who 
directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities 
know  about  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  Program? 

Survey  item  (Ql)  asked  participants  if  they  could  identify  the  Social  Security 

Administration  (SSA)  representative  for  their  region.  There  were  a total  of  71  surveys 

returned  for  use  in  the  study.  The  number  of  participants  who  responded  by  identifying 

the  representative  and  the  region  was  10  (14.1%).  The  number  of  participants  who 

responded  by  checking  “I  don’t  know”  was  58  (81 .7%)  and  the  number  of  participants 

who  left  the  survey  item  blank  was  3 (4.2%),  totaling  61  participants  (85.9%)  of  the 

sample  that  did  not  name  their  SSA  representative. 

Survey  items  (Q2-Q8)  asked  participants  specific  questions  about  components, 

benefits,  and  advantages  to  the  SSI  program.  Prior  to  the  analysis,  Cronbach’s  alpha 

reliability  coefficient  was  used  to  determine  the  internal  consistency  of  the  survey  items 

on  SSI  program  knowledge  (Q2-Q8).  As  a result  the  internal  consistency  was  found  to  be 

alpha  = (.74).  Although  some  believe  than  an  alpha  of  .80  or  greater  is  acceptable,  the 

researcher  explored  the  correlation  matrix  to  see  which  of  the  survey  items  reflected  a 

pattern  of  relatively  low  correlation.  It  was  determined  that  survey  item  5 (Q5)  showed 

lower  correlation  within  the  matrix  overall  and  a new  run  was  conducted.  By  omitting 

survey  item  5 (Q5)  the  alpha  increased  to  .78.  A third  run  was  performed  that  omitted 

survey  items  5 and  6 (Q5  and  Q6)  because  of  low  correlation  patterns  across  other  survey 

items.  As  a result  of  omitting  survey  items  5 and  6 (Q5  and  Q6),  the  alpha  increased  to 

.81 . Therefore,  the  analysis  appeared  to  indicate  a relatively  high  degree  of  internal 

reliability  between  the  items  for  what  they  were  intended  to  measure  except  for  survey 
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items  5 and  6 (Q5  and  Q6).  Because  of  this,  5 and  6 also  were  excluded  from  subsequent 
analyses  that  addressed  the  research  questions. 

The  sum  of  all  correct  responses  for  the  participants’  knowledge  of  the  SSI 
program  (Q2-Q4,  Q7-Q8)  in  each  of  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  was 
reported  through  an  analysis  of  variance  (see  Table  16).  Results  of  this  analysis  indicated 
there  were  no  significant  differences  between  groups  of  educational  professionals. 

Table  16 


Analysis  of  Variance  on  Participants’  Knowledge  of  SSI  Program 


Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Sig. 

Between  Groups 

1.961 

2 

.980 

.502 

.607 

Within  Groups 

132.772 

68 

1.953 

Total 

134.732 

70 

Are  there  differences  in  responses  pertaining  to  knowledge  of 
the  SSI  program  between  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e., 
district  professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  or 
school  levels  who  directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with 
significant  disabilities? 

Table  17  summarizes  each  group  of  educational  professionals’  knowledge  of 
survey  items  (Q2-Q4,  Q7-8)  including  means,  median,  and  standard  deviation.  The  mean 
score  for  the  group  of  district  professionals  was  2.8  out  of  a possible  5.  The  mean  score 
for  the  group  oi  school  principals  was  2.4  out  of  a possible  5 responses  and  the  mean 
score  for  the  group  of  school  professionals  was  2.5  out  of  a possible  5 responses.  Results 
of  an  analysis  of  variance  of  participants’  knowledge  indicated  that  there  were  no 
significant  differences  between  each  of  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals. 
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Table  17 

Means.  Standard  Deviations.  Medians,  and  Scores  on  SSI  Program  Knowledge 


Groups 

Statistic 

Std.  Error 

District  Professionals 

Mean 

2.8440 

.23580 

Median 

3.0000 

Standard  Deviation 

1.17898 

School  Principals 

Mean 

2.4500 

.36617 

Median 

3.0000 

Standard  Deviation 

1.63755 

School  Professionals 

Mean 

2.5385 

.27305 

Median 

3.0000 

Standard  Deviation 

1.39229 

How  do  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals, 
school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  and  school  levels  who 
directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities 
report  having  developed  their  knowledge  of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  Program? 

Survey  items  Q9A-J  were  possible  responses  for  having  developed  their 
knowledge  of  the  SSI  Program.  Based  on  the  results,  survey  items  Q9A  (Teacher 
Certification  Program),  Q9C  (Professional  Conference),  Q9E  (Distance  Leaming/Web 
Course),  Q9F  (Professional  Journals),  Q9G  (Discussions  at  Meetings),  Q9H  (On-the-Job 
Training),  Q9I  (Personal  Inquiry),  and  Q9J  (Reading  SSA  Publications)  reported  10 
responses  or  less. 

Specifically,  four  participants  reported  that  they  developed  their  knowledge  from  a 
Teacher  Certification  Program,  five  participants  reported  that  they  developed  their 
knowledge  from  attending  conferences,  zero  participants  reported  that  they  developed 
their  knowledge  through  Distance  Leaming/Web  courses,  and  three  participants  reported 
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that  they  developed  their  knowledge  through  professional  joumals/books.  In  addition, 
nine  participants  reported  they  developed  their  knowledge  from  discussions  at  meetings, 
five  participants  reported  they  developed  their  knowledge  from  on-the-job  training,  three 
participants  utilized  personal  inquiry  to  develop  their  knowledge,  and  two  participants 
utilized  SSA  publications  as  a means  to  develop  their  knowledge.  Table  18  summarizes 
the  participants’  responses  for  development  of  knowledge  (Q9A-Q9J). 

Table  18 


Participants  Responses  to  Development  of  Knowledge  Q9A-J 


Development  Activity  District 

Professionals 

School 

Principals 

School 

Professionals 

Total  Participants 
(%of71) 

Teacher  Certification  Program* 

2 

1 

1 

4 (5.6%) 

Workshop/Inservice 

13 

8 

9 

30  (42.3%) 

Professional  Conference* 

3 

0 

2 

5 (7.1%) 

Internet 

6 

8 

12 

26  (36.7%) 

Distance  Learning* 

0 

0 

0 

0 (0.0%) 

Professional  Journals* 

2 

0 

1 

3 (4.2%) 

Discussions  at  Meetings 

5 

2 

2 

9 (12.7%) 

On-the-Job  Training* 

1 

1 

3 

5 (7.0%) 

Personal  Inquiry* 

2 

0 

1 

3 (4.2%) 

Reading  SSA  Publications* 

1 

1 

0 

2 (2.8%) 

Are  there  differences  in  responses  pertaining  to  development  of  knowledge  of  the 
SSI  program  between  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district 
professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  or  school 
levels  who  directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant 
disabilities? 
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Thirty  participants  reported  that  they  developed  their  knowledge  from 
workshops/inservices  (Q9B).  Cross-tabulation  of  workshop/inservice  between  groups  of 
educational  professionals  (see  Table  19)  and  a chi-square  analysis  indicated  a significant 
difference  (see  Table  20).  The  difference  showed  higher  knowledge  when  participants 
developed  their  knowledge  from  a workshops/inservices.  Twenty-six  participants 
reported  that  they  developed  their  knowledge  from  the  Internet.  Cross-tabulation  of 
development  of  knowledge  from  the  Internet  between  groups  of  educational  professionals 
(see  Table  21)  and  a chi-square  analysis  did  not  indicate  a significant  difference  (see 
Table  22). 

A cross-tabulation  between  those  participants  who  had  knowledge  (i.e.,  at  least  4 
correct  for  survey  items  Q2-Q4,  Q7-Q8)  and  those  who  developed  their  knowledge  from 
workshops/inservices  (see  Table  19)  was  computed.  There  was  no  statistical  significance 
in  participants’  responses  across  groups  of  educational  professionals.  Further  analysis 
with  a chi-square  analysis,  however,  revealed  a significant  difference  (see  Table  20).  For 
the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  4-5  correct  responses  were  considered  to  demonstrate 
participants’  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program.  The  significant  difference  determined  by  the 
chi-square  analysis  was  that  50%  of  those  who  participated  in  workshops/inservices  had 
some  knowledge,  while  only  22%  of  those  who  did  not  participate  in 
workshops/inservices  had  some  knowledge.  This,  however,  is  not  to  say  that  4-5  correct 
responses  would  determine  that  participants  had  complete  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program. 
In  fact,  complete  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  would  be  determined  if  all  survey  items 
pertaining  to  SSI  program  knowledge  were  answered  correctly. 
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Table  19 


Cross-tabulation  Between  Participants’  Knowledge  Versus  Workshop  Development 


LK 

K 

Total 

Q9B 

NM  Count  32 

9 

41 

% within  Q9B  78.0% 

22.0% 

% within  Knowledge  68.1% 

37.5% 

M Count  1 5 

15 

30 

% within  Q9B  50.0% 

50.0% 

% within  Knowledge  3 1 .9% 

62.5% 

Total  Count  47  24  71 


Key: 

K-  Knowledge  about  the  SSI  Program  (4  or  more  correct) 

LK-  Less  Knowledge  about  the  SSI  Program  (3  or  less  correct) 

M-  Method  used  to  Develop  Knowledge  about  the  SSI  Program 
NM-  Not  the  Method  used  to  Develop  Knowledge  about  the  SSI  Program 


Table  20 

Chi-Square  Analysis  Between  Knowledge  and  Workshop  Development 


Value  df  Asymp.  Sig.  Exact  Sig.  Exact  Sig. 

(2-sided)  (2-sided)  (1 -sided) 


Pearson  Chi  Square  6.091  1 

Continuity  Correction  4.902  1 

Fisher’s  Exact  Test 


.014 

.027 

.022  .013 


Cross-tabulation  between  those  persons  who  were  knowledgeable  (at  least  4 
correct  for  survey  items  Q2-Q4,  Q7-Q8)  and  those  who  developed  their  knowledge  from 
the  Internet  did  not  reveal  a significant  difference  in  participants’  responses  (see  Table 
21).  Specifically,  a chi-square  analysis  revealed  no  significant  difference  between  those 
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participants  who  had  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  and  those  who  developed  their 
knowledge  from  the  Internet  (see  Table  22). 

Table  21 

Cross-tabulation  Between  Participants’  Knowledge  Versus  Access  to  the 
Internet  09D 


LK 

K 

Total 

Q9D 

NM 

Count 

32 

13 

45 

% within  Q9D 

71.1% 

28.9% 

% within  Knowledge  68.1% 

54.2% 

M 

Count 

15 

11 

26 

% within  Q9D 

57.7% 

42.3% 

% within  Knowledge 

31.9% 

45.8% 

Total 

Count 

47 

24 

71 

Key: 

K-  Knowledge  about  the  SSI  Program  (4  or  more  correct) 

LK-  Less  Knowledge  about  the  SSI  Program  (3  or  less  correct) 

M-  Method  used  to  Develop  Knowledge  about  the  SSI  Program 
NM-  Not  the  Method  used  to  Develop  Knowledge  about  the  SSI  Program 

Table  22 

Chi-Square  Analysis  Between  Knowledge  of  the  SSI  Program  and  Access  to  the  Internet 
09D 


Value  df  Asymp.  Sig.  Exact  Sig.  Exact  Sig. 

(2-sided)  (2-sided)  (1 -sided) 
Pearson  Chi  Square  1 .326  1 .250 

Continuity  Correction  .794  1 .373 

Fisher’s  Exact  Test  .302  .186 
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For  those  participants  who  had  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  and  indicated  they 
developed  their  knowledge  from  the  Internet,  there  is  not  a significant  difference  in 
participants’  responses  between  the  groups  (see  Table  21). 

There  was  no  single  method  of  developing  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program 
indicated  by  participants.  There  were,  however  two  ways  (Workshops/Inservices,  Access 
to  the  Internet)  that  were  selected  more  frequently  than  the  other  methods  (Teacher 
Certification  Program,  Conferences,  Distance  Leaming/Web  Courses,  Professional 
Joumals/Books,  Discussions  at  Meetings,  On-the-Job  Training,  Personal  Inquiry, 

Reading  SSA  Publications). 

Survey  item  (Q9A-J)  asked  participants  to  rate  the  degree  to  which  the  content 
they  developed  through  those  methods  was  valued,  and  the  time  frame  during  which  they 
developed  their  knowledge.  Because  each  method  was  not  equally  distributed  across  the 
three  groups  of  educational  professionals,  the  number  of  respondents  was  reduced  for 
each  analysis  of  variance.  Because  of  the  sample  size  (N=71)  in  this  study,  the 
differences  between  how  participants  from  three  groups  of  educational  professionals 
valued  the  method  with  which  they  developed  their  knowledge  and  the  differences 
between  when  the  participants  developed  their  knowledge  would  need  a larger  sample  to 
establish  statistical  significance. 

Survey  items  (QIO  A-E)  asked  participants  for  activities  (e.g.,  conduct  workshops 
for  school  personnel  on  the  SSI  program,  identify  potentially  eligible  students  who  are 
not  participating  in  the  SSI  program)  they  completed  once  they  had  developed  knowledge 
of  the  SSI  program  (see  Table  23).  A one-way  analysis  of  variance  between  groups  of 
educational  professionals  and  survey  item  QlOE  (Contact  with  the  local  SSA 
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representative  to  establish  linkages)  indicated  a significant  difference  (.004)  between 


groups  of  educational  professionals.  Further  analysis  within  groups  of  educational 


professionals  occurred  with  analyses  that  ran  pairwise  comparisons  with  each  of  the 
Table  23 

One-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  on  Activities  for  Developed  Knowledge  01 0 A-E 


Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

Sig. 

QlOA  Between 

.078 

2 

.039 

.045 

.956 

Within 

59.105 

68 

.869 

Total 

59.183 

70 

QlOB  Between 

1.778 

2 

.889 

.953 

.391 

Within 

63.405 

68 

.932 

Total 

65.183 

70 

QIOC  Between 

1.088 

2 

.544 

.879 

.420 

Within 

42.095 

68 

.619 

Total 

43.183 

70 

QIOD  Between 

2.133 

2 

1.067 

1.280 

.285 

Within 

56.655 

68 

.833 

Total 

58.789 

70 

QlOE  Between 

9.854 

2 

4.927 

6.143 

.004 

Within 

54.540 

68 

.802 

Total 

64.394 

70 

three  groups  of  educational  professionals  through  the  Bonferroni  tests.  Results  of  the 
Bonferroni  tests  (see  Table  24)  indicated  that  there  were  significant  differences  between 
the  group  of  district  professionals  and  the  group  of  school  professionals,  as  well  as 
between  the  group  of  school  principals  and  the  group  of  district  professionals  for  QlOE 
(Contact  with  the  local  SSA  representative  to  establish  linkages)  that  asked  participants 
about  specific  activities  they  completed  once  they  had  developed  knowledge  of  the  SSI 
program.  The  Bonferroni  indicated  an  alpha  of  .008  between  the  groups  of  school 
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professionals  and  district  professionals  (see  Table  24)  and  an  alpha  of  .015  between  the 
groups  of  district  professionals  and  school  principals. 

Table  24 


Bonferroni  Comparisons  Within  Groups  of  Educational  Professionals  for  PIPE 


Dependent  Variable 

Mean  Difference 

Std.  Error 

Sig. 

QlOE  1.00  2.00 

-.78* 

.269 

.015 

3.00 

-.78* 

.251 

.008 

2.00  1.00 

.78* 

.269 

.015 

3.00 

.00 

.266 

1.000 

3.00  1.00 

.78* 

.251 

.008 

2.00 

.00 

.266 

1.0000 

Survey  items  Q1 1 A-E  asked  participants  to  report  outcomes  once  knowledge  was 
developed.  A one-way  analysis  of  variance  between  groups  of  educational  professionals 
and  survey  items  Q1 1 A-E  revealed  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  or 
within  groups  of  educational  professionals  (see  Table  25). 

Summary 


Chapter  4 contains  a presentation  of  the  results  of  a survey  that  investigated  what 
three  groups  of  educational  professionals  knew  about  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
program  and  how  that  knowledge  was  developed.  Descriptive  statistics,  analysis  of 
variance,  and  post  hoc  procedures  were  used  in  order  to  examine  (a)  the  results  of  the 
survey  instrument  in  terms  of  participants’  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program,  as  well  as  how 
that  knowledge  was  developed;  (b)  whether  any  significant  differences  existed  between 
the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals,  their  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program,  and 
how  it  was  developed;  and  (c)  whether  any  significant  differences  existed  within  the 
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Table  25 


One-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  on  Outcomes  for  Developed  Knowledge  01 1 A-E 


Sum  of 
Squares 

df 

Mean  Square 

F 

Sig. 

QUA  Between 

.457 

2 

.228 

.343 

.711 

Within 

45.262 

68 

.666 

Total 

45.718 

70 

Q1  IB  Between 

.439 

2 

.219 

.356 

.702 

Within 

41.955 

68 

.617 

Total 

42.394 

70 

Q1 1C  Between 

.113 

2 

.057 

.062 

.940 

Within 

62.478 

68 

.919 

Total 

62.592 

0 

Q1  ID  Between 

.503 

2 

.252 

.333 

.718 

Within 

51.356 

68 

.755 

Total 

51.859 

70 

Q1  IE  Between 

2.265 

2 

1.133 

1.259 

.290 

Within 

61.172 

68 

.900 

Total 

63.437 

70 

three  groups  of  educational  professionals  and  their  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  and 
how  it  was  developed. 

Chapter  5 contains  a general  review  of  the  study.  Included  in  the  review  is  the 
purpose,  the  research  questions,  the  methodology,  and  the  findings.  In  addition, 
discussions  of  the  findings,  implications,  study  limitations,  and  conclusions  and 
recommendations  for  future  research  are  included. 


CHAPTER  5 

DISCUSSION  AND  IMPLICATIONS 


Chapter  5 contains  six  sections.  The  first  section  is  a general  review  of  the  study. 
Included  in  this  section  is  a review  of  (a)  the  purpose  of  the  study,  (b)  the  research 
questions,  (c)  the  methodology,  and  (d)  the  research  findings.  The  second  section 
contains  a discussion  of  findings.  The  third  section  contains  a discussion  of  implications 
of  the  study.  The  fourth  section  contains  a summary  of  the  limitations  of  the  study.  The 
fifth  and  final  seetion  of  Chapter  5 contains  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  future 
research. 

General  Review  of  the  Study 
Review  of  the  Purpose  of  the  Study 

Despite  legislative  mandates,  best  practices  in  secondary  transition  planning  and 
funding  initiatives,  postschool  outcomes  for  individuals  with  disabilities  have  not 
improved  over  the  past  decade  (Brown,  2000;  Chadsey-Rusch  & Heal,  1995;  Chadsey- 
Rusch  & Rusch,  1996;  Gartner  & Lipsky,  1987;  Hughes  et  al.,  1989;  Reynolds  & Wang, 
1985;  Sailor,  1991;  Ward  & Halloran,  1989;  Will,  1986).  Scholars  have  suggested  that 
outcomes  can  be  improved  through  programs  and  practices  that  facilitate  the  inclusion  of 
students  with  disabilities  in  typical  school  and  community  environments  during  their 
secondary  transition  years  as  well  as  through  enrollment  in  federally  funded  initiatives 
that  support  transition  to  adult  life  (Hasazi,  2000;  Kohler,  1998;  Lehman  et  al.,  1997; 
Steere,  1993;  Taymans  et  al.,  1995;  Williams  & O’Leary,  2001). 
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To  meet  this  goal,  students  with  disabilities  need  a variety  of  services  and 
supports  that  facilitate  a successful  transition  to  various  postschool  environments.  Studies 
suggest,  however,  that  only  up  to  one-half  of  transition-age  students  with  disabilities 
eligible  for  SSI  benefits  currently  are  participating  in  the  program  (Berry  et  al.,  2000). 
One  reason  may  be  the  educational  professionals’  lack  of  knowledge  surrounding  the 
components  and  benefits  of  the  SSI  program.  Educational  professionals  must  be  able  to 
identify  potentially  eligible  students  for  the  SSI  program  and  must  know  how  to  utilize 
the  SSI  program  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  and  supports  for  the  students  they  serve. 

The  main  goal  for  students  with  disabilities  is  to  function  optimally  in  various 
postschool  environments.  Because  of  this,  educational  professionals  who  serve 
secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  are  critical  players  in  ensuring  an 
effective  transition  for  each  student.  Studies  indicate  that  the  combination  of  enrollment 
in  the  SSI  program  and  secondary  education  programs  during  school  increases  the 
likelihood  that  students  with  disabilities,  especially  those  with  significant  disabilities,  will 
continue  their  enrollment  in  the  SSI  program  following  school.  It  is  imperative,  therefore, 
that  educational  professionals  are  knowledgeable  about  all  the  various  supports  and 
services  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student  with  disabilities,  especially  those 
with  significant  disabilities. 

The  use  of  this  knowledge  can  facilitate  students’  continued  access  to 
employment  and  community  living  opportunities  throughout  adulthood.  So,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  field  if  we  know  if  educational  professionals  have  knowledge  of  the  SSI 
program  because  of  the  known  benefits  for  students  with  disabilities,  so  that  we  can 
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incorporate  the  SSI  program  into  the  existing  proeedures  and  practices  of  the  transition 
process  in  order  to  possibly  improve  outcomes  for  students  with  disabilities. 

Researchers  need  to  be  aware  of  what  educational  professionals  know  of  the  SSI 
program  as  well  as  how  they  developed  that  knowledge.  Ways  in  which  educational 
professionals  typically  develop  professional  knowledge  include  (a)  traditional  teacher 
certification  programs;  (b)  workshops/inservices  with  a presenter;  (c)  Internet  web 
courses,  websites,  and  distance  learning;  (d)  conferenees  sponsored  by  school  districts,  a 
state,  or  professional  organizations;  and  (e)  professional  literature  in  books,  journals,  and 
brochures.  It  would  also  be  helpful  if  researchers  knew  the  method  utilized  the  most;  then 
personnel  preparation  subject  matter  and  policies  can  be  developed,  implemented,  and 
adopted  to  ensure  that  knowledge  is  being  disseminated  effectively. 

Knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  and  how  that  knowledge  is  developed  will  assist 
the  field  in  ensuring  that  educational  professionals  have  access  to  knowledge  about  the 
SSI  program;  therefore,  the  students  with  disabilities  have  (a)  access  to  edueational 
professionals  who  should  have  knowledge  about  the  SSI  program  and  (b)  opportunities 
during  their  last  few  years  of  school  to  enroll  in  the  SSI  program.  The  major  assumption 
of  the  study  was  that  information  about  educational  professionals’  knowledge  related  to 
the  SSI  program  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  and  how  that 
knowledge  was  developed  would  allow  the  field  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  future 
educational  professionals  by  modifying  personnel  preparation  efforts.  The  aim  of  the  data 
collection  from  this  research  was  to  collect  information  from  three  groups  of  educational 
professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals)  about 
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their  knowledge  of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  program  and  how  that 
knowledge  was  developed. 

Review  of  the  Research  Questions 

The  primary  research  questions  for  this  study  were  as  follows: 

1 . What  do  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals, 
school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  and  school  levels  who 
directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities 
know  about  the  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  Program? 

2.  Are  there  differences  in  responses  pertaining  to  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program 
between  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals, 
school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  or  school  levels  who 
directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities? 

3.  How  do  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals, 
school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  and  school  levels  who 
directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities 
report  having  developed  their  knowledge  of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  Program? 

4.  Are  there  differences  in  responses  pertaining  to  development  of  knowledge  of  the 
SSI  program  between  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district 
professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the  district  or  school 
levels  who  directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with  significant 
disabilities? 

Review  of  the  Methodology 

There  were  five  steps  completed  for  this  study.  First,  the  researcher  identified 
databases  and  websites  through  the  state  of  Florida  and  the  Transition  Center  at  the 
University  of  Florida  that  are  grouped  by  school  district  transition  contacts.  Second,  the 
researcher  developed  and  administered  a survey  that  identified  knowledge  about  the  SSI 
program  and  sources  of  that  knowledge.  Third,  the  researcher  field-tested  the  survey  in 
one  school  district.  Fourth,  the  researcher  administered  the  surveys  to  educational 
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professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals)  in  each 
Florida  school  district.  Fifth,  the  researcher  analyzed  and  summarized  the  results. 

Review  of  the  Research  Findings 

This  study  investigated  educational  professionals’  knowledge  of  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  program  and  how  that  knowledge  was  developed.  Three  groups  of 
educational  professionals  {district  professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals) 
were  included  in  the  sample.  Research  question  1 asked  the  following  question:  What  do 
three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals,  school  principals, 
school  professionals)  at  the  district  and  school  levels  who  directly  or  indirectly  serve 
secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  know  about  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  program?  Survey  items  Q1-Q8  asked  participants  questions  about 
components  of  the  SSI  program  and  the  program  benefits.  In  addition,  participants  were 
asked  to  identify  their  local  representative  from  the  Social  Security  Administration 
(SSA). 

A large  percentage  of  participants  (8 1 .7%)  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration’s  (SSA)  representative  for  their  region,  and  4.2%  left  the  survey 
item  blank  when  asked  for  the  name  of  the  SSA  representative.  A smaller  percentage  of 
participants  identified  the  SSA  representative  (14.1%).  Initially,  the  responses  to  survey 
items  2-8  (Q2-Q8)  were  to  be  used  for  data  analysis  under  research  questions  1 and  2. 
Prior  to  the  analysis,  Cronbach’s  alpha  reliability  coefficient  was  used  to  determine  the 
internal  consistency  of  the  survey  items  about  SSI  program  knowledge.  As  a result, 
Survey  items  5 and  6 (Q5  and  Q6)  were  excluded  because  of  a pattern  of  low  correlation. 
Omitting  survey  items  5 and  6 (Q5  and  Q6)  increased  the  alpha  to  .81,  which  indicates  a 
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relatively  high  degree  of  internal  reliability  between  the  items  they  were  intended  to 
measure. 

Research  question  2 asked  the  following  question:  Are  there  differences  in 
responses  pertaining  to  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  between  the  three  groups  of 
educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals,  school  principals,  school 
professionals)  at  the  district  or  school  levels  who  directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary- 
age  students  with  significant  disabilities?  The  sum  of  all  correct  responses  (out  of  5 
possible  responses)  for  the  participants’  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  in  each  of  the 
three  groups  of  educational  professionals  was  reported  through  an  analysis  of  variance. 
There  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  groups  of  educational  professionals. 
Overall,  the  mean  sum  of  scores  for  the  entire  group  was  2.62.  Each  group  of  educational 
professionals’  mean  sum  of  scores  ranged  from  2.84  from  district  professionals,  2.45 
from  school  principals,  and  2.53  from  school  professionals. 

Despite  the  similarities  of  the  mean  sum  of  scores  for  each  of  the  groups  of 
educational  professionals,  there  were  more  district  professionals  who  had  correct 
responses  (i.e.,  10  district  professionals  answered  4 correct  responses  out  of  a possible  5) 
than  school  principals  (i.e.,  5 professionals  answered  with  4 correct  responses  out  of  5) 
and  school  professionals  (i.e.,  8 professionals  answered  with  4 correct  responses  out  of 
5).  In  addition,  there  were  more  school  principals  (7  school  principals)  and  school 
professionals  (5  school  professionals)  who  answered  1 or  0 correct  than  the  group  of 
district  professionals  (3  district  professionals).  From  this  analysis,  the  group  of  district 
professionals  had  more  correct  responses;  thus,  it  can  be  concluded  that  they  had  a higher 
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level  of  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  than  the  groups  of  school  principals  and  school 
professionals. 

Research  question  3 asked  the  question:  How  do  the  three  groups  of  educational 
professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals,  school  principals,  school  professionals)  at  the 
district  and  school  levels  who  directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary-age  students  with 
significant  disabilities  report  having  developed  their  knowledge  of  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  program?  Based  on  the  responses  from  the  survey  items  on  how 
participants  developed  their  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program,  survey  items  Q9A  (teacher 
certification  program),  Q9C  (professional  conference),  Q9E  (Distance  leaming/Web 
Course),  Q9F  (Professional  journals),  Q9G  (Discussions  at  Meetings),  Q9H  (On-the-Job 
Training),  Q9I  (Personal  Inquiry,  and  Q9J  (Reading  SSA  Publications)  reported  ten 
responses  or  less.  Survey  items  Q9B  (Workshop/Inservice)  and  Q9D  (Internet)  comprised 
the  most  responses  from  participants.  Specifically,  42.2%  of  the  participants  (N=30) 
indicated  they  developed  their  knowledge  from  a workshop/inservice,  while  36.6%  of  the 
participants  (N=26)  developed  their  knowledge  from  the  Internet. 

Research  question  4 asked  the  following  question:  Are  there  differences  in 
responses  pertaining  to  development  of  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  between  the  three 
groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals,  school  principals,  school 
professionals)  at  the  district  or  school  levels  who  directly  or  indirectly  serve  secondary- 
age  students  with  significant  disabilities?  Despite  the  presumption  that  four  or  five 
correct  responses  were  categorized  as  those  participants  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
SSI  program,  this  is  not  to  say  that  four  or  five  correct  responses  would  indicate  that 
participants  had  complete  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program.  In  fact,  complete  knowledge  of 
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the  SSI  program  should  denote  correct  responses  for  all  survey  items  that  pertain  to  SSI 
program  knowledge. 

A cross-tabulation  between  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals, 
school  principals,  school  professionals)  with  knowledge  (at  least  four  correct  for  survey 
items  Q2-Q4  and  Q7-Q8)  and  those  that  reported  having  developed  their  knowledge  from 
a workshop/inservice  training  was  equally  distributed  between  those  who  had  knowledge 
and  those  who  did  not.  Specifically,  out  of  30  participants  who  reported  they  developed 
their  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  from  a workshop/inservice,  15  participants  were 
knowledgeable  of  the  SSI  program  and  15  participants  were  less  knowledgeable  of  the 
SSI  program.  Despite  the  equal  distribution  in  the  cross-tabulation,  a chi-square  analysis 
indicated  statistical  significance;  62.5%  of  the  71  participants  who  had  knowledge  of  the 
SSI  program  developed  their  knowledge  from  workshop/inservice  training. 

A cross-tabulation  between  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  who  had 
knowledge  (at  least  four  correct  for  survey  items  Q2-Q4  and  Q7-Q8)  and  those  who 
reported  having  developed  their  knowledge  from  the  Internet  had  similar  but  not  equal 
distribution  between  those  who  had  knowledge  and  those  who  did  not.  A chi-square 
analysis  indicated  there  was  no  statistical  significance  between  participants  who  had 
knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  and  developed  their  knowledge  from  the  Internet. 

Survey  items  (QIOA-E)  asked  participants  how  often  specific  activities  (e.g., 
conducting  workshops  for  school  personnel  on  the  SSI  program  and  identifying 
potentially  eligible  students  who  are  not  participating  in  the  SSI  program)  occurred  once 
knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  was  developed.  A one-way  analysis  of  variance  revealed 
that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  groups  of  educational  professionals 
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except  for  survey  item  QlOE  (contact  with  the  local  SSA  representative  to  establish 
linkages).  Further  analysis  within  groups  of  educational  professionals  occurred  when 
multiple  comparisons  were  run  with  each  of  the  groups  of  educational  professionals.  A 
Bonferroni  indicated  that  there  was  a statistically  significant  difference  between  each  of 
the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals,  school 
principals, school  professionals).  Differences  between  the  two  groups  were  discussed  in 
the  section  “Discussion  of  Findings.” 

Survey  items  (Q1 1 A-E)  asked  participants  to  report  how  often  outcomes  for 
students  with  disabilities  and  their  families  (e.g.,  linkages  with  local  SSA  administrators, 
students,  and  families  prepared  for  adult  service  options  and  requirements)  occurred  once 
knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  was  developed.  An  analysis  of  variance  between  groups  of 
educational  professionals  and  survey  items  Q1  lA-E  revealed  that  there  were  no 
statistically  significant  differences  between  or  within  groups  of  educational  professionals. 

Discussion  of  the  Findings 

There  are  four  main  findings  extracted  from  this  study.  First,  there  are  more 
similarities  than  differences  among  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  lack  of  differences  among  groups  in  relation  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
SSI  program.  This  implies  that  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals 
demonstrated  the  same  level  of  knowledge. 

According  to  the  results  of  the  knowledge  portion  of  the  survey,  unfortunately,  the 
participating  educational  professionals  overall  were  not  knowledgeable  about  the  SSI 
program.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  according  to  this  study  “being 
knowledgeable”  or  “not  being  knowledgeable”  was  determined  by  the  number  correct  on 
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the  five  questions  in  the  knowledge  portion  of  the  survey.  The  mean  scores  of  the  three 
groups  of  educational  professionals  were  considerably  low,  ranging  from  2.45  to  2.84  out 
of  a possible  5.  Having  4/5  of  the  responses  correct  was  interpreted  as  the  participant 
being  knowledgeable  about  the  SSI  program  for  this  study,  and  having  less  than  4 correct 
responses  was  interpreted  as  the  participant  not  being  knowledgeable  about  the  SSI 
program  for  this  study.  This  is  not  to  say  that  having  4/5  correct  responses  about  the  SSI 
program  is  sufficient  for  demonstrating  their  understanding  about  the  SSI  program.  On 
the  contrary,  obtaining  5/5  (100%  responses  correct)  is  the  desired  outcome  because  that 
implies  the  participant  had  complete  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  participants  in  this  study,  whose  scores  ranged  from  0 correct  to  4 correct  responses, 
have  gotten  limited  or  no  information  about  the  SSI  program. 

Though  there  were  no  significant  differences  among  the  groups,  district 
professionals  did  score  slightly  higher  than  the  school  principals  and  school  professionals 
on  their  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program.  This  may  indicate  that  information  has  been 
disseminated  to  district  professionals,  but  then  either  this  information  has  not  been 
disseminated  across  the  district,  or  the  information  has  been  disseminated  in  ineffective 
ways.  Either  way,  a system  needs  to  be  in  place  to  disseminate  information  more 
effectively  to  the  appropriate  groups  of  educational  professionals. 

The  second  finding  that  can  be  extracted  from  this  study  is  that,  although  a large 
percent  of  participants  (52.1%)  reported  they  had  contacted  their  local  SSA  representative 
to  establish  linkages  for  students  and  families  in  their  school  districts,  there  was  a small 
percentage  (18.3%)  of  participants  in  the  study  who,  in  fact,  had  the  information  that 
would  allow  them  to  contact  their  local  SSA  representative.  That  is,  only  a small  percent 
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could  even  name  their  local  SSA  representative.  Since  knowledge  of  the  SSA 
representative  would  be  required  in  order  to  contact  that  person,  it  is  disconcerting  that 
there  is  such  a substantial  difference  between  the  two  percentages  of  participants.  It  is 
unclear  how  participants  could  indicate  that  they  frequently  contacted  their  SSA 
representative  when  a small  percent  could  correctly  identify  their  SSA  representative. 

Further  results  revealed  there  were  statistically  significant  differences  between 
groups  of  participants  (alpha=  .004)  who  reported  they  would  frequently  contact  their 
local  SSA  representative  to  establish  linkages  for  students  and  families  in  school  districts 
(QlOE)  and  the  participants  in  the  study  who  were  knowledgeable  about  the  SSI  program. 
In  fact,  only  10  of  the  71  in  the  sample  could  identify  their  local  SSA  representative  (Ql), 
and  of  those  10  participants,  only  4 were  knowledgeable  of  the  SSI  program.  Further 
analyses  should  explore  the  relationship  of  participants  who  were  knowledgeable  of  the 
SSI  program  and  reported  they  were  likely  to  complete  the  activity  of  contacting  their 
local  SSA  representative,  but  could  not  identify  the  name  of  their  local  SSA 
representative. 

The  discovery  of  inconsistencies  between  participants  who  were  inclined  to 
complete  the  activity  of  contacting  their  local  SSA  representative  and  the  ability  to 
identify  their  local  SSA  representative  was  important  because  of  the  first  finding 
discussed  earlier,  pertaining  to  the  knowledge  level  of  the  participants  in  the  study. 
Participants’  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program,  paired  with  the  inability  to  identify  a 
local  SSA  representative,  may  contribute  to  poor  SSI  enrollment  for  students  with 
disabilities.  This  leads  to  many  questions,  one  of  which  is:  If  information  about  the  SSI 
program  is  being  disseminated  to  educational  professionals,  why  are  they  not  able  to 
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demonstrate  knowledge  about  the  SSI  program  as  reflected  in  the  poor  scores  on 
knowledge,  and  their  inability  to  identify  their  local  SSA  representative?  Future  research 
should  be  conducted  that  addresses  the  level  of  knowledge  and  retention  of  information 
about  the  SSI  program  for  educational  professionals  serving  students  with  disabilities. 

The  third  finding  extracted  from  this  study  is  that  participants  indicated  that 
knowledge  about  the  SSI  program  was  developed  in  two  ways  out  of  the  options 
provided,  including  (a)  workshops/inservices  and  (b)  access  to  the  Internet.  Although 
research  supports  workshops/inservices  as  a widely  used  method  to  disseminate 
information,  research  also  indicates  that  it  is  not  the  method  that  results  in  the  best 
retention  of  knowledge  (Livneh  & Livneh,  1999;  Pierce,  1998).  In  studies  (Basen- 
Engquist  et  ah,  1994)  that  have  compared  the  effectiveness  of  workshops/inservices  to 
other  methods  involving  the  use  of  technology  (e.g.,  Internet  access,  Web-based  courses), 
results  have  indicated  that  adults  retain  approximately  5%  of  the  information  they  acquire 
in  workshops/inservices  compared  with  retaining  1 5%  to  20%  of  the  information 
acquired  through  methods  involving  the  use  of  technology.  In  addition,  optimal  practices 
would  include  follow-up  and  technical  assistance  in  their  respective  environments  (i.e., 
school,  work  setting). 

In  this  study,  the  results  indicated  that  there  were  statistically  significant 
differences  between  groups  of  participants  who  both  were  knowledgeable  of  the  SSI 
program  and  developed  their  knowledge  from  workshops/inservices.  Specifically,  there 
were  significant  differences  between  the  group  of  district  professionals  and  the  group  of 
school  professionals.  The  differences  between  these  groups  of  educational  professionals 
may  be  explained  if  we  think  of  the  labels  and  roles  of  district  professionals  and  school 
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professionals.  In  particular,  district  professionals  tend  to  be  informed  of  new  policies  and 
procedures  prior  to  school  professionals.  In  addition,  district  professionals  traditionally 
are  responsible  for  disseminating  information  about  new  policies  and  procedures  to 
school  professionals.  The  data  may  indicate  that  while  district  professionals  are  obtaining 
information  about  the  SSI  program,  they  are  not  effectively  disseminating  the  information 
to  school  professionals. 

On  the  other  hand,  additional  results  revealed  that  there  were  no  statistically 
significant  differences  between  groups  of  participants  who  both  were  knowledgeable  of 
the  SSI  program  and  developed  their  knowledge  from  the  Internet.  This  is  to  say  that  all 
the  groups  of  participants  who  were  knowledgeable  about  the  SSI  program  and  accessed 
the  Internet  demonstrated  equivalent  levels  of  knowledge.  In  addition,  there  were  a 
considerable  number  of  participants  who  reported  utilizing  the  Internet  to  develop  their 
knowledge.  Further  investigation  should  be  explored  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  accessing 
the  Internet  as  a means  to  acquire  information. 

The  fourth  finding  that  can  be  extracted  from  this  study  pertains  to  roles  of 
educational  professionals.  As  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the  first  finding,  district 
professionals  scored  slightly  higher  than  school  principals  and  school  professionals  on 
their  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program.  These  differences  in  knowledge  may  be  due  to  the 
amount  and  intensity  of  service  that  individuals  in  these  roles  provide  to  students  with 
disabilities  and  their  families. 

One  may  assume  that  school  professionals  who  provide  direct  service  and  support 
to  students  with  disabilities  and  their  families  have  an  increased  responsibility  of 
providing  information  about  the  SSI  program  during  transition  planning.  In  fact,  one  of 
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the  roles  of  school  professionals  is  to  be  part  of  a team  of  professionals  who  plan, 
develop,  and  implement  transition  programs  for  secondary-age  students  with  disabilities 
(Kohler,  1998).  This  is  different  from  the  role  of  district  professionals.  It  is  unclear 
whether  district  professionals  consider  it  part  of  their  role  to  provide  information  about 
the  SSI  program  to  school  professionals,  and/or  students  with  disabilities  and  their 
families.  The  different  roles  perceived  by  the  three  groups  of  educational  professionals 
could  play  a major  part  in  establishing  the  roles  and  responsibilities  for  transition  teams, 
including  sharing  information  about  sources  of  support  (i.e.,  the  SSI  program).  One  of  the 
primary  goals  of  transition  teams  is  to  ensure  that  information  about  the  SSI  program  is 
getting  to  the  students  with  disabilities  and  their  families.  The  discrepant  results  from  this 
study  and  previous  studies  between  how  participants  from  different  groups  of  educational 
professionals  are  acquiring  knowledge  and  the  degree  to  which  they  are  retaining 
knowledge  reiterate  the  need  for  future  research  in  this  area. 

Implications  of  the  Study 

Comprehensive  transition  planning  for  students  with  disabilities  involves  the 
identification  of  possible  sources  of  postschool  support  and  the  development  of  plans  to 
access  those  supports.  For  students  with  significant  disabilities,  the  SSI  program  is  one 
possible  source  of  support  during  their  secondary  school  years,  as  well  as  after  exiting 
school.  Despite  what  we  know  about  the  importance  of  the  SSI  program,  this  study 
indicates  that  educational  professionals  had  limited  knowledge  of  that  program. 

Therefore,  there  are  three  implications  of  the  findings  of  this  study. 

The  first  implication  relates  to  the  entities  responsible  for  disseminating 
information  about  the  SSI  program.  For  knowledge  to  be  acquired,  it  must  be 
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disseminated  effectively.  In  relation  to  the  SSI  program,  there  are  two  primary  entities 
largely  responsible  for  disseminating  information. 

The  first  entity  is  the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA).  The  SSA  is 
responsible  for  disseminating  accurate  information  about  the  SSI  program  to  practicing 
educational  professionals,  such  as  district  professionals,  school  principals,  and  school 
professionals.  Although  the  SSA  disseminates  information  through  a website 
(www.ssa.gov/disability),  through  written  products  available  through  the  mail  upon 
request,  and  through  regional  workshops,  it  appears  that  these  dissemination  methods 
have  not  been  effective  in  allowing  educational  professionals  to  acquire  and  demonstrate 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program.  The  SSA  should  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
their  current  methods  of  dissemination  as  measured  by  the  knowledge  about  the  SSI 
program  demonstrated  by  educational  professionals.  Based  on  the  results  of  these 
evaluations,  the  SSA  should  consider  modifying  the  methods  they  use  for  dissemination 
in  order  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  practicing  educational  professionals. 

The  second  entity  responsible  for  providing  information  about  the  SSI  program  is 
preservice  persoimel  preparation  programs.  One  of  the  responsibilities  of  personnel 
preparation  programs  is  to  ensure  that  graduates  in  special  education  and  school 
administration  have  the  information  necessary  to  effectively  serve  students  with 
disabilities,  including  information  about  the  SSI  program.  To  address  these  needs,  the 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children  (CEC)  (www.cec.sped.org/ps/perf_based_stds/)  has 
developed  ten  narrative  standards  that  are  specific  to  special  education  content  that 
should  be  addressed  within  personnel  preparation  programs.  These  narrative  standards 
include:  (a)  Foundations,  (b)  Development  and  Characteristics  of  Learners,  (c)  Individual 
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Learning  Differences,  (d)  Instructional  Strategies,  (e)  Learning  Environments  and  Social 
Interactions,  (f)  Language,  (g)  Instructional  Planning,  (h)  Assessment,  (i)  Professional 
and  Ethical  Practice,  and  (j)  Collaboration.  Each  of  these  narrative  standards  corresponds 
to  a set  of  knowledge  and  skills  required  for  individuals  pursuing  a profession  in  special 
education  and  school  administration.  These  sets  of  knowledge  and  skills,  however,  do  not 
include  specific  references  to  the  SSI  program.  Because  of  this,  faculty  of  personnel 
preparation  programs  cannot  rely  on  these  standards  to  influence  the  content  of  their 
programs.  Faculty  of  personnel  preparation  programs  must,  therefore,  have  previous 
knowledge  about  the  SSI  program  and  be  responsible  for  embedding  this  information  into 
their  programs.  At  the  very  least,  information  about  the  SSI  program  should  be  a 
component  of  the  curriculum  related  to  secondary  transition  planning  within  personnel 
preparation  programs. 

The  second  implication  of  the  findings  of  the  study  relates  to  the  methods  used  to 
disseminate  information  about  the  SSI  program.  It  is  disconcerting  that  despite  entities 
being  charged  with  disseminating  information  about  the  SSI  program,  educational 
professionals  were  not  able  to  demonstrate  knowledge  about  the  program.  Because  of  this 
finding,  the  use  of  at  least  the  two  methods  the  participants  of  this  study  indicated  they 
used  to  develop  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  should  be  refined  and  maximized.  That  is, 
the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  these  methods  should  be  improved  to  ensure  that 
educational  professionals  acquire  information  about  the  SSI  program. 

The  third  implication  of  the  findings  deals  with  the  content  of  federal  legislation. 
Currently,  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA,  1997)  does  not  require 
that  educational  teams  consider  external  sources  of  support  for  students  with  disabilities 
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during  their  educational  career.  If  legislators  promoted  during  the  reauthorization  of  the 
law  the  inclusion  of  external  sources  of  postschool  support  (e.g.,  SSI  program)  as  part  of 
comprehensive  transition  plaiming  for  students  with  disabilities,  it  would,  at  the  very 
least,  guarantee  that  states  require  educational  teams  to  consider  the  external  supports  that 
are  available  for  students  with  disabilities  during  and  after  their  educational  careers.  With 
changes  to  federal  policies,  as  well  as  effective  dissemination  of  information  about  the 
SSI  program,  the  dismal  prognosis  for  youth  with  significant  disabilities  may  improve 
and  increase  post  school  success,  as  well  as  improve  their  quality  of  life. 

Summary  of  the  Limitations  of  the  Study 

There  are  three  major  limitations  of  the  study.  Before  presenting  conclusions  and 
recommendations  for  future  research  based  on  the  findings  of  the  study,  these  limitations 
should  be  considered. 

The  first  limitation  of  the  study  is  the  low  response  rate.  Since  the  number  of 
potential  district  professionals,  school  principals,  and  school  professionals  was  unknown 
for  each  of  the  67  school  districts  in  the  State,  the  sample  response  rate  can  only  be 
determined  based  on  the  number  of  school  districts  from  which  responses  were  received. 
Responses  were  received  from  only  34.3%  of  the  67  school  districts  in  the  State.  A higher 
response  rate  would  have  increased  the  validity  of  the  findings  of  the  study. 

The  low  response  rate  may  have  resulted  from  the  method  used  to  request 
participation  in  the  study.  The  initial  sample  of  potential  participants  was  determined  by 
an  existing  State  Department  of  Education  database  of  District  Transition  Contacts 
(DTC)  for  the  67  Florida  school  districts.  Access  to  individuals  in  the  other  groups  of 
educational  professionals  (i.e.,  other  district  professionals,  school  principals,  school 
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professionals)  was  gained  through  contact  with  the  DTCs  through  a mailing  that  occurred 
just  prior  to  scheduled  semester  break  for  school  districts.  On  the  one  hand  this  method 
provided  a systematic  way  of  gaining  contact  with  individuals  in  all  of  these  groups 
across  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  dissemination  of  materials  for  this  study  to 
individuals  in  the  other  groups  of  educational  professionals  was  controlled  by  the  DTCs; 
that  is,  there  was  no  systematic  method  for  direct  contact  between  the  researcher  and 
other  district  professionals,  school  principals,  and  school  professionals.  Having  a 
systematic  method  of  direct  contact  with  all  groups  might  have  resulted  in  a higher 
response  rate.  In  addition,  the  response  rate  might  have  been  higher  if  the  initial  mailing 
of  surveys  to  the  DTC’s  had  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  semester,  rather  than 
prior  to  their  scheduled  semester  break. 

The  second  limitation  of  the  study  is  that  it  was  restricted  geographically  to  the 
State  of  Florida.  While  this  was  done  with  hope  that  the  results  could  be  generalized  to 
other  states  and  regions,  the  extent  to  which  results  can  be  generalized  is  unknown  for 
two  reasons.  First,  although  the  results  of  this  study  are  representative  of  the  various 
regions  in  the  State  of  Florida,  it  is  unknown  how  these  regions  compare  with  regions  in 
any  other  state.  Second,  it  is  unknown  how  information  is  disseminated  to  educational 
professionals  in  other  states.  This  is  important  because  personnel  preparation  programs, 
SSA  representatives,  and  district  representatives  in  other  states  may  disseminate 
information  to  educational  professionals  more  effectively.  These  differences  could  result 
in  different  levels  of  knowledge  demonstrated  by  responding  educational  professionals. 

The  third  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  dissemination  of  materials  requesting 
participation  in  the  study  was  restricted  to  use  of  the  United  States  Postal  Service  with  an 
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initial  follow-up  telephone  call  to  DTCs  after  3 weeks  with  no  responses  received.  During 
the  initial  follow-up  telephone  call,  several  DTCs  indicated  that  they  had  not  received  the 
set  of  eight  surveys  through  the  mail.  Surveys  were  then  resent  to  those  DTCs  and  a 
second  follow-up  telephone  call  was  made  to  those  DTCs  to  verify  their  receipt  of  the 
surveys.  Regardless  of  whether  responses  were  received  from  the  districts  represented  by 
these  DTCs,  additional  follow-up  telephone  calls  were  not  made  to  them  because  a 
sufficient  number  of  responses  had  been  received  per  group  of  educational  professionals 
for  the  study  to  proceed. 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

The  findings  in  this  study  point  to  the  need  for  additional  research  based  on  the 
three  implications  of  the  study.  These  implications  are  related  to  the  entities  responsible 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  on  the  SSI  program,  the  identification  of  effective 
methods  to  disseminate  knowledge  about  the  SSI  program,  and  the  content  of  federal 
legislation  related  to  external  sources  of  support  (e.g.,  SSI  program)  for  students  with 
disabilities. 

Future  research  related  to  the  entities  responsible  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  on  the  SSI  program  potentially  could  include  several  tracks.  First,  research 
could  be  conducted  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  current  methods  used  by  the  SSA  to 
disseminate  information  about  the  SSI  program.  This  could  include  determining  (a)  how 
information  is  actually  being  disseminated  by  the  SSA,  (b)  to  whom  information  is  being 
disseminated,  and  (c)  the  level  of  knowledge  about  the  SSI  program  demonstrated  by 
educational  professionals  who  have  accessed  information  from  the  SSA. 

Second,  research  could  be  conducted  on  the  effectiveness  of  personnel 
preparation  programs  in  disseminating  information  about  the  SSI  program  in  programs 
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for  special  educators  and  administrators.  This  could  include  determining  (a)  faculty 
members’  previous  knowledge  about  the  SSI  program,  (b)  whether  personnel  preparation 
programs  embed  information  about  SSI  within  their  programs,  and  (c)  the  level  of 
knowledge  about  the  SSI  program  demonstrated  by  educational  professionals  who  have 
completed  the  persoimel  preparation  programs. 

This  study  identified  two  methods  that  participants  reported  they  used  to  develop 
their  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program.  Future  research  related  to  the  methods  for 
disseminating  information  about  the  SSI  program  potentially  could  include  a comparison 
of  the  effectiveness  of  these  and  other  methods  of  dissemination  of  information  about  the 
SSI  program  by  both  the  SSA  and  personnel  preparation  programs.  In  addition,  research 
could  determine  whether  information  is  effectively  being  disseminated  within  school 
districts;  that  is,  if  district  professionals  are  receiving  information  about  the  SSI  program, 
research  should  be  conducted  to  determine  what  they  are  doing  to  share  that  information 
with  other  district  and  school  professionals  who  provide  direct  and  indirect  services  for 
students  with  disabilities. 

Third,  research  could  be  conducted  on  to  the  content  of  federal  legislation,  any 
changes  in  federal  legislation,  and  the  effects  of  those  changes  on  postschool  outcomes 
for  students  with  disabilities.  This  could  include  the  effects  of  changes  in  content  on 
outcomes  for  students  with  disabilities,  comparing  those  who  had  exited  school  and 
received  SSI  benefits  with  those  who  exited  school  and  did  not  receive  SSI  benefits.  Such 
research  should  compare  effects  on  students  with  various  types  and  levels  of  disabilities, 
including  students  with  significant  disabilities.  This  outcome  data  could  produce  critical 
information  that  might  result  in  changes  to  policies  and  practices  related  to  the  use  of  the 
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SSI  program  in  educational  settings.  These  changes  potentially  could  improve  other 
postschool  outcomes  for  students  with  disabilities,  such  as  postschool  adult  living, 
employment,  and  access  to  the  community. 

In  addition  to  future  research  related  to  the  three  implications  of  this  study,  future 
research  also  could  be  conducted  in  another  major  area.  The  entire  reason  to  study 
educational  professionals’  knowledge  about  the  SSI  program,  and  how  that  knowledge 
was  developed,  stemmed  from  the  dismal  postschool  outcomes  for  students  with 
disabilities  that  have  plagued  our  society.  Therefore,  future  research  would  be  incomplete 
without  studying  the  postschool  outcomes  of  students  with  disabilities  that  follow 
changes  made  by  the  entities  responsible  for  dissemination  of  information  about  the  SSI 
program,  changes  made  in  the  methods  used  to  disseminate  information  about  the  SSI 
program,  and  changes  made  in  the  content  of  federal  legislation.  For  example,  will  these 
changes  increase  the  number  of  students  with  disabilities  enrolled  in  the  SSI  program 
prior  to  leaving  school?  Will  increased  enrollment  in  the  SSI  program  positively  effect 
postschool  outcomes  for  students  with  disabilities?  Will  the  effect  on  postschool 
outcomes  be  uniform  across  students  with  various  types  and  levels  of  disabilities? 

Such  information  could  be  acquired  through  detailed  case  studies  of:  (a)  school 
districts  and  their  attempts  to  use  the  SSI  program  as  a source  of  support  for  students  with 
disabilities  and  their  families  as  students  transition  to  postschool  environments;  and  (b) 
students  with  disabilities  who  are,  and  are  not,  enrolled  in  the  SSI  program  prior  to 
leaving  school. 

This  study  was  an  effort  to  obtain  information  about  what  educational 
professionals  know  about  the  SSI  program  and  how  they  developed  that  knowledge.  The 
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overall  findings  of  this  study  reveal  many  differences  and  similarities  among  three  groups 
of  educational  professionals  (i.e.,  district  professionals,  school  principals,  school 
professionals).  Future  research  must  address  the  questions  raised  by  this  study,  including 
questions  related  to  who  disseminates  information  on  the  SSI  program,  the  identification 
of  effective  methods  of  dissemination  so  that  educational  professionals  can  develop 
knowledge  about  the  SSI  program,  and  the  influence  of  federal  policy  on  postschool 
outcomes  for  students  with  disabilities.  By  addressing  these  topics,  changes  potentially 
could  be  made  in  how  information  is  disseminated  to  educational  professionals,  in  the 
hope  that  more  effective  dissemination  will  result  in  better  postschool  outcomes  for 
students  with  disabilities. 
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APPENDIX  C 

SELECTION  OF  BEST  PRACTICES 


Best  Practices 

Family  Network  and  Involvement 

Individualized  & Comprehensive  Transition  PlanNing 

Interagency  Cooperation  and  Collaboration 

Focus  Curriculum  on  Postschool  Outcomes 

Student  Involvement  and  Self-Determination 

Social  Skills  Training 

VR  Counselors  in  Schools 

School-based  Related  Services 

Personnel  Preparation 

Work  Experiences/Job  Placement 

Integrated  Activities  in  School  and  Community 

Flexibility  in  Plarming 

Availability  of  Postschool  Adult  Services 

Comprehensive  Vocational  Assessment 

Identifying  and  Matching  Environmental  Support 

Career  Pathways  and  Contextual  Learning 

Note.  From  “Using  Successful  Models  of  Student-Centered  Transition  Planning  and 
Services  for  Adolescents  with  Disabilities,”  by  M.E.  Momingstar,  P.J.  Kleinhammer- 
Tramill,  and  D.L.  Lattin,  1999,  Focus  on  Exceptional  Children.  31(91.  p.  6. 
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APPENDIX  D 

WRITTEN  REQUEST  FOR  PARTICIPATION  OF 
DISTRICT  TRANSITION  CONTACT  PERSON 


November  1 1,  2002 

Dear  District  Level  Transition  Contact, 

My  name  is  Christy  Holthaus  Stuart  and  I am  a doctoral  candidate  from  the  University  of 
Florida’s  Department  of  Special  Education.  As  part  of  my  dissertation  research,  I am 
requesting  your  participation  and  assistance  in  a study  that  I am  conducting  on 
educational  professionals’  background  knowledge  of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  program.  You  are  identified  as  being  the  transition  contact  for  your  district  based 
on  a database  from  the  Transition  Center  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Your  participation 
is  greatly  appreciated  and  the  information  that  I hope  to  reveal  may  serve  as  a catalyst  for 
improving  outcomes  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities. 

This  research  is  based  on  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  who  are 
currently  being  served  in  schools  located  in  your  district.  I am  requesting  your 
participation  in  any  or  all  of  the  following  activities  that  will  take  place  over  a two-week 
period; 

□ I am  asking  you  to  personally  participate  in  the  study  by  completing  the 
enclosed  survey  labeled  District  Transition  Contact  and  return  the  attached 
response  sheet  in  the  self-addressed  return  envelope  by  December  16, 2002. 

□ I am  asking  you  to  disseminate  the  contents  of  Packet  #1  which  includes 
labeled  surveys,  cover  letters,  and  self-addressed  return  envelopes  to  other 
district-level  professionals  (i.e.,  transition  specialists,  special  education 
supervisors,  student  support  specialists)  that  may  indirectly  provide  services  to 
secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities. 

□ 1 am  asking  you  to  select  one  school  in  your  district  that  serves  secondary-age 
students  with  significant  disabilities.  Once  that  is  selected,  I am  further  asking 
that  Packet  #2  which  includes  labeled  surveys,  cover  letters  and  self- 
addressed  return  envelopes  be  distributed  to  the  school  principal. 

Once  Packet  #2  has  been  distributed  to  the  school  principal,  I will  be  asking  the  school 
principal  to  personally  complete  the  survey.  In  addition,  I will  be  asking  the  school 
principal  to  distribute  Packet  #3  which  includes  labeled  surveys,  cover  letters  and  self- 
addressed  return  envelopes  to  direct  service  professionals  at  the  school-level  (i.e.,  special 
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educators,  general  educators,  job  coaches,  transition  specialists,  therapists,  and 
instructional  assistants)  that  may  serve  secondary-age  students  with  more  significant 
disabilities  in  their  school. 

The  information  that  I am  seeking  to  collect  from  you  may  be  used  in  different  ways. 

• First,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  participating  in  this  study  will  enhance  my 
understanding  of  various  groups  of  educational  professionals’  background 
knowledge  on  the  topic  of  the  SSI  program  and  how  knowledge  was 
developed  for  these  groups. 

• Second,  by  participating  in  this  study  the  information  collected  on  background 
knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  and  how  it  was  developed  may  reveal  ways  to 
improve  or  modify  current  transition  practices  for  secondary-age  students  with 
significant  disabilities  as  they  exit  school  and  enter  the  adult  service  domain. 

• Third,  the  information  collected  on  background  knowledge  of  the  SSI 
program  and  how  it  was  developed  may  also  affect  future  professional 
development  and  teacher  preparation  practiees.  This  may  ultimately  improve 
some  outcomes  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  that  are 
being  served  in  your  district  that  are  not  receiving  SSI. 

Your  identity  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law  and  your  identity 
will  not  be  revealed  in  the  final  manuscript.  In  accordance  with  the  University  of 
Florida’s  Institutional  Review  Board  (UFIRB),  I must  inform  you  that  there  are  no 
anticipated  risks,  compensation  or  other  direet  benefits  to  you  as  a participant  in  this 
research.  You  are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent  to  participate  and  may  discontinue  your 
participation  in  the  study  at  any  time  without  consequence.  If  requested,  each  participant 
may  be  provided  with  the  results  of  the  survey  at  the  completion  of  the  study. 

Questions  or  concerns  about  your  rights  as  a research  participant  may  be  directed  to  the 
University  of  Florida  UFIRB  office.  Box  1 12250,  Gainesville,  Florida  32611;  Phone: 
352-392-0433  or  to  my  faculty  supervisor.  Dr.  Diane  Ryndak,  at  352-392-0701  ext.  266. 

I would  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration  of  my  request  to  participate  in  this  study.  I 
know  that  your  time  is  valuable,  but  the  information  I hope  to  uncover  may  affect  future 
professional  development  and  teacher  preparation  practices  and  ultimately  improve 
outcomes  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities.  If  you  have  questions, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me  by  telephone 
(4 1 0)  72 1 -6 1 7 1 or  through  email  at  christvhs@,comcast.net 

Sincerely, 


Christy  Holthaus  Stuart 
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Please  indicate  your  preference  and  return  in  the  enclosed  envelope  by 
December  16.  2002 


□ I would  like  to  personally  participate  in  all  aspects  of  the  study. 

Participation  includes: 

1 . Completing  and  returning  the  survey  in  the  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

2.  Disseminating  Packet  #1  to  other  district-level  personnel. 

3.  Selecting  a school  in  your  district  that  serves  secondary-age  students  with 
significant  disabilities  and  disseminating  Packet  #2  to  the  school  principal. 

□ I would  ONLY  like  to  participate  in  the  study  by  completing  the  survey. 

□ I would  ONLY  like  to  participate  in  the  study  by  disseminating  Packet  #1  to  other 
district-level  personnel. 

□ I would  ONLY  like  to  participate  in  the  study  by  selecting  a school  in  this  district  that 
serves  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  and  disseminating  Packet 
#2  to  the  school  principal. 

□ I would  like  more  information  pertaining  to  the  study. 

□ I do  not  wish  to  participate  in  the  study. 


APPENDIX  E 

INFORMED  CONSENT/COVER  LETTER  FOR 
OTHER  DISTRICT-LEVEL  PROFESSIONALS 


November  1 1,  2002 
Dear  District  Professionals, 

My  name  is  Christy  Holthaus  Stuart  and  I am  a doctoral  candidate  from  the  University  of 
Florida’s  Department  of  Special  Education.  As  part  of  my  dissertation  research,  I am 
requesting  your  participation  and  assistance  in  a study  that  I am  conducting  on 
educational  professionals’  background  knowledge  of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  program.  You  have  been  identified  as  someone  who  may  indirectly  provide 
services  to  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  in  your  district.  Some  of 
your  titles  may  include:  transition  specialists,  special  education  supervisors,  and 
student  support  specialists.  Your  participation  is  greatly  appreciated  and  the 
information  that  I hope  to  reveal  may  serve  as  a catalyst  for  improving  outcomes  for 
secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities. 

This  research  is  based  on  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  who  are 
currently  being  served  in  schools  located  in  your  district.  I am  requesting  your 
participation  in  the  following  activities  that  will  take  place  over  a two- week  period: 


□ lam  asking  you  to  personally  participate  in  the  study  by  completing  the 
enclosed  survey. 


□ lam  asking  you  to  return  the  completed  survey  in  the  self-addressed  return 
envelope  on  or  before  December  16,  2002. 
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The  information  that  I am  seeking  to  collect  from  you  may  be  used  in  different  ways. 

• First,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  participating  in  this  study  will  enhance  my 
understanding  of  various  groups  of  educational  professionals’  background 
knowledge  on  the  topic  of  the  SSI  program  and  how  knowledge  was 
developed  for  these  groups. 

• Second,  by  participating  in  this  study  the  information  collected  on  background 
knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  and  how  it  was  developed  may  reveal  ways  to 
improve  or  modify  current  transition  practices  for  secondary-age  students  with 
significant  disabilities  as  they  exit  school  and  enter  the  adult  service  domain. 

• Third,  the  information  collected  on  background  knowledge  of  the  SSI 
program  and  how  it  was  developed  may  also  affect  future  professional 
development  and  teacher  preparation  practices.  This  may  ultimately  improve 
some  outcomes  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  that  are 
being  served  in  your  district  that  are  not  receiving  SSI. 

Your  identity  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law  and  your  identity 
will  not  be  revealed  in  the  final  manuscript.  In  accordance  with  the  University  of 
Florida’s  Institutional  Review  Board  (UFIRB),  I must  inform  you  that  there  are  no 
anticipated  risks,  compensation  or  other  direct  benefits  to  you  as  a participant  in  this 
research.  You  are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent  to  participate  and  may  discontinue  your 
participation  in  the  study  at  any  time  without  consequence.  By  returning  the  completed 
survey,  you  are  implying  that  you  consent  to  participate  in  this  study.  If  requested, 
each  participant  may  be  provided  with  the  results  of  the  survey  at  the  completion  of  the 
study. 

Questions  or  concerns  about  your  rights  as  a research  participant  may  be  directed  to  the 
University  of  Florida  UFIRB  office.  Box  1 12250,  Gainesville,  Florida  32611;  Phone: 
352-392-0433  or  to  my  faculty  supervisor.  Dr.  Diane  Ryndak,  at  352-392-0701  ext.  266. 

I would  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration  of  my  request  to  participate  in  this  study.  I 
know  that  your  time  is  valuable,  but  the  information  I hope  to  uncover  may  affect  future 
professional  development  and  teacher  preparation  practices  and  ultimately  improve 
outcomes  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities.  If  you  have  questions, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me  by  telephone 
(410)  721-6171  or  through  email  at  christyhs@comcast.net 

Sincerely, 


Christy  Holthaus  Stuart 


APPENDIX  F 

INFORMED  CONSENT/COVER  LETTER  FOR 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


November  11,  2002 
Dear  Principals, 

My  name  is  Christy  Holthaus  Stuart  and  I am  a doctoral  candidate  from  the  University  of 
Florida’s  Department  of  Special  Education.  As  part  of  my  dissertation  research,  I am 
requesting  your  participation  and  assistance  in  a study  that  I am  conducting  on 
educational  professionals’  background  knowledge  of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  program.  Your  school  has  been  identified  by  the  transition  contact  in  your  district 
as  serving  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities.  Your  participation  is 
greatly  appreciated  and  the  information  that  I hope  to  reveal  may  serve  as  a catalyst  for 
improving  outcomes  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities. 

This  research  is  based  on  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  who  are 
currently  being  served  in  your  school.  I am  requesting  your  participation  in  the  following 
activities  that  will  take  place  over  a two-week  period: 


□ 1 am  asking  you  to  personally  participate  in  the  study  by  completing  the 
enclosed  survey  and  returning  it  in  the  self-addressed  return  envelope  on  or 
before  December  16,  2002. 

□ lam  asking  you  to  disseminate  the  contents  of  Packet  #3  which  includes 
labeled  surveys,  cover  letters,  and  self-addressed  return  envelopes  to  direct 
service  professionals  that  may  directly  provide  services  to  secondary-age 
students  with  significant  disabilities. 


Direct  Service  Professionals  include 
special  educators 
general  educators 
instructional  assistants 
job  coaches 
transition  specialists 
therapists. 
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The  information  that  I am  seeking  to  collect  from  you  may  be  used  in  different  ways. 

• First,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  participating  in  this  study  will  enhance  my 
understanding  of  various  groups  of  educational  professionals’  background 
knowledge  on  the  topic  of  the  SSI  program  and  how  knowledge  was 
developed  for  these  groups. 

• Second,  by  participating  in  this  study  the  information  collected  on  background 
knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  and  how  it  was  developed  may  reveal  ways  to 
improve  or  modify  current  transition  practices  for  secondary-age  students  with 
significant  disabilities  as  they  exit  school  and  enter  the  adult  service  domain. 

• Third,  the  information  collected  on  background  knowledge  of  the  SSI 
program  and  how  it  was  developed  may  also  affect  future  professional 
development  and  teacher  preparation  practices.  This  may  ultimately  improve 
some  outcomes  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  that  are 
being  served  in  your  district  that  are  not  receiving  SSI. 

Your  identity  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law  and  your  identity 
will  not  be  revealed  in  the  final  manuscript.  In  accordance  with  the  University  of 
Florida’s  Institutional  Review  Board  (UFIRB),  I must  inform  you  that  there  are  no 
anticipated  risks,  compensation  or  other  direct  benefits  to  you  as  a participant  in  this 
research.  You  are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent  to  participate  and  may  discontinue  your 
participation  in  the  study  at  any  time  without  consequence.  By  returning  the  completed 
survey,  you  are  implying  that  you  consent  to  participate  in  this  study.  If  requested, 
each  participant  may  be  provided  with  the  results  of  the  survey  at  the  completion  of  the 
study. 

Questions  or  concerns  about  your  rights  as  a research  participant  may  be  directed  to  the 
University  of  Florida  UFIRB  office.  Box  1 12250,  Gainesville,  Florida  32611;  Phone: 
352-392-0433  or  to  my  faculty  supervisor.  Dr.  Diane  Ryndak,  at  352-392-0701  ext.  266. 

I would  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration  of  my  request  to  participate  in  this  study.  I 
know  that  your  time  is  valuable,  but  the  information  I hope  to  uncover  may  affect  future 
professional  development  and  teacher  preparation  practices  and  ultimately  improve 
outcomes  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities.  If  you  have  questions, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me  by  telephone 
(410)  721-6171  or  through  email  at  christyhs@comcast.net 


Sincerely, 


Christy  Holthaus  Stuart 


APPENDIX  G 

INFORMED  CONSENT/COVER  LETTER  FOR 
DIRECT  SERVICE  PROFESSIONALS 


November  1 1,  2002 

Dear  Direct  Service  Professionals, 

My  name  is  Christy  Holthaus  Stuart  and  I am  a doctoral  candidate  from  the  University  of 
Florida’s  Department  of  Special  Education.  As  part  of  my  dissertation  research,  I am 
requesting  your  participation  and  assistance  in  a study  that  I am  conducting  on 
educational  professionals’  background  knowledge  of  the  Supplemental  Security  Income 
(SSI)  program.  You  have  been  identified  by  your  principal  as  someone  who  provides 
direct  service  to  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  in  your  district.  Some 
of  your  titles  may  include  special  educator,  general  educator,  job  coach,  therapist, 
transition  specialists,  and  instructional  assistant.  I am  seeking  your  background 
knowledge  on  the  SSI  program  and  how  that  knowledge  was  developed.  Your 
participation  is  greatly  appreciated  and  the  information  that  I hope  to  reveal  may  serve  as 
a means  for  improving  outcomes  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities. 

This  research  is  based  on  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  who  are 
currently  being  served  in  schools  located  in  your  district.  I am  requesting  your 
participation  in  the  following  activities  that  will  take  place  over  a two-week  period: 


□ I am  asking  you  to  personally  participate  in  the  study  by  completing  the 
enclosed  survey. 


□ lam  asking  you  to  return  the  completed  survey  in  the  self-addressed  return 
envelope  on  or  before  December  16,  2002. 
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The  information  that  I am  seeking  to  collect  from  you  may  be  used  in  different  ways. 

• First,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  participating  in  this  study  will  enhance  my 
understanding  of  various  groups  of  educational  professionals’  background 
knowledge  on  the  topic  of  the  SSI  program  and  how  knowledge  was 
developed  for  these  groups. 

• Second,  by  participating  in  this  study  the  information  collected  on  background 
knowledge  of  the  SSI  program  and  how  it  was  developed  may  reveal  ways  to 
improve  or  modify  current  transition  practices  for  secondary-age  students  with 
significant  disabilities  as  they  exit  school  and  enter  the  adult  service  domain. 

• Third,  the  information  collected  on  background  knowledge  of  the  SSI 
program  and  how  it  was  developed  may  also  affect  future  professional 
development  and  teacher  preparation  practices.  This  may  ultimately  improve 
some  outcomes  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities  that  are 
being  served  in  your  district  that  are  not  receiving  SSI. 

Your  identity  will  be  kept  confidential  to  the  extent  provided  by  law  and  your  identity 
will  not  be  revealed  in  the  final  manuscript.  In  accordance  with  the  University  of 
Florida’s  Institutional  Review  Board  (UFIRB),  I must  inform  you  that  there  are  no 
antieipated  risks,  compensation  or  other  direct  benefits  to  you  as  a partieipant  in  this 
research.  You  are  free  to  withdraw  your  consent  to  participate  and  may  discontinue  your 
participation  in  the  study  at  any  time  without  consequence.  By  returning  the  completed 
survey,  you  are  implying  that  you  consent  to  participate  in  this  study.  If  requested, 
each  participant  may  be  provided  with  the  results  of  the  survey  at  the  completion  of  the 
study. 

Questions  or  concerns  about  your  rights  as  a research  participant  may  be  directed  to  the 
University  of  Florida  UFIRB  office,  Box  1 12250,  Gainesville,  Florida  32611;  Phone: 
352-392-0433  or  to  my  faculty  supervisor.  Dr.  Diane  Ryndak,  at  352-392-0701  ext.  266. 

I would  greatly  appreciate  your  consideration  of  my  request  to  participate  in  this  study.  I 
know  that  your  time  is  valuable,  but  the  information  I hope  to  uncover  may  affect  future 
professional  development  and  teacher  preparation  practices  and  ultimately  improve 
outcomes  for  secondary-age  students  with  significant  disabilities.  If  you  have  questions, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me  by  telephone  (410)  721-6171  or  through  email  at 
christyhs@comcast.net 

Sincerely, 


Christy  Holthaus  Stuart 


APPENDIX  H 
SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 


Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI)  Program  Survey 

Part  I:  SSI  Program  Knowledge 

In  this  section,  I would  like  to  know  what  information  you  know  about  the  SSI  program. 

1 .  What  is  the  name  of  your  local  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  representative 

and  the  geographic  region  covered  by  this  representative? 

Name: Region: 

□ I don’t  know 

2.  What  are  the  eligibility  requirements  that  qualify  an  individual  for  the  SSI  program 

(check  ONE}? 

□ Disability  and  Income 

□ Age  and  Income 

□ Age  and  Disability 

□ Race  and  Income 

□ I don’t  know 

3.  What  is  ONE  example  of  the  criteria  that  the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) 

follows  to  determine  if  an  individual  is  eligible  for  SSI  benefits  (check  ONE)? 

□ SSA  requires  that  a student  receive  special  education  services  under  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA),  while  the  services  needed 
based  on  their  disability  does  not  exceed  $500. 

□ SSA  requires  that  a student  has  a physical  condition  that  has  been  medically 
proven  that  results  in  severe  functional  limitations  and  lasts  at  least  12  months. 

□ SSA  requires  that  a student  be  bom  with  a disability  and  be  cared  for  by  a family 
for  at  least  12  months. 

□ SSA  requires  that  a student  has  a mental  health  condition  that  results  in  aggressive 
behavior  to  themselves  and/or  to  those  around  them  and  may  result  in  medical  and 
educational  costs  exceeding  $500. 

□ I don’t  know 
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4.  What  is  ONE  possible  benefit  for  a student  who  receives  SSI  (check  ONE}? 

□ Medicaid  enrollment  (e.g.,  medical  services,  healthcare,  supplemental 
transportation  and  personal  care) 

□ Individualized  educational  planning  with  1 : 1 instruction  for  work  training 

□ Transition  plans  reviewed  or  modified  every  three  years  with  evaluations  relating 
to  work  training 

□ Cash  assistance  that  replaces  costs  accrued  by  the  school  district  for  work  training 

□ 1 don’t  know 

5.  Which  statement  best  reflects  ONE  of  the  benefits  of  the  SSI  program  (check  ONE)? 

□ Guarantees  students  with  disabilities  uninterrupted  supports  and  services  (e.g.,  job 
coaching,  transportation,  personal  care  attendants)  for  students  after  they  exit 
school 

□ Emphasizes  supports  in  a community  setting  for  ALL  students  with  disabilities 

□ Permits  continued  educational  services  past  the  22"**  birthday  for  students  with 
disabilities 

□ Provides  students  with  financial  assistance  that  may  assist  work  training 

□ I don’t  know 

6.  Which  of  the  following  methods  does  NOT  reflect  how  access  to  the  SSI  program 

may  improve  secondary  transition  activities  (check  ONE)? 

□ Informing  students  with  disabilities  and  their  families  about  the  SSI  program’s 
benefits  so  that  postschool  success  may  be  maximized. 

□ Designing  the  secondary  school  experience  to  ensure  that  the  students  with 
disabilities  gain  the  skills  and  competencies  needed  to  achieve  their  desired  post 
school  goals  as  indicated  by  their  Individual  Transition  Plan  (ITP) 

□ Giving  families  of  students  with  disabilities  the  responsibility  and  freedom  to 
acquire  employment  opportunities  during  school  and  acquire  postschool 
placement 

□ Providing  support  systems  within  the  school  or  district  that  link  transition 
students  with  adult  service  providers 

□ 1 don’t  know 

7.  The  SSI  program  includes  a number  of  work  incentives. 

What  is  ONE  of  the  SSI  Work  Incentives  (check  ONE)? 

□ Job  Accommodation  Options  (JAO) 

□ Impairment  Related  Work  Expense  (IRWE) 

□ Trial  Work  Period  (TWP) 

□ On  the  Job  Training  (OJT) 

□ 1 don’t  know 
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8.  What  is  ONE  advantage  that  a student  with  disabilities  may  experience  when 
receiving  any  of  the  SSI  work  incentives  (check  ONE)? 

□ Encouragement  for  the  student  with  disabilities  to  learn  a skill  and  become 
gainfully  employed  without  the  involvement  of  SSI 

□ Permission  for  the  student  with  disabilities  to  participate  in  paid  work  situations, 
while  maintaining  their  SSI  benefits  and  eligibility 

□ Encouragement  for  the  student  with  disabilities  and  their  families  who  need  extra 
income  because  of  disability-related  expenses  to  work  instead  of  attending  school 

□ Encouragement  for  the  student  with  disabilities  under  the  age  of  22  to  use  earned 
income  for  household/work  expenses 

□ I don’t  know 

Part  II;  Development  of  Knowledge 

In  this  section,  I would  like  to  know  information  about  how  you  developed  your 
knowledge  of  the  SSI  program. 

9.  How  did  you  learn  about  the  SSI  program? 

Please  check  all  that  apply  for  items  A-G: 

First,  CHECK  by  the  letter  if  you  participated  in  any  or  all  of  the  professional 
development  activities  in  that  section. 

Second,  RATE  the  value  of  that  set  of  professional  development  activities  for  you. 
Third,  check  WHEN  you  participated  in  these  professional  development  activities. 

A.  ( ) Teacher  Certification  Program  at  a college  or  university 

If  checked,  list  your  major  field  of 

study : 

If  you  checked  Teacher  Certification  Program  at  a college  or  university,  how 
valuable  was  your  preparation? 

( ) Very  valuable  ( ) Somewhat  valuable  ( ) Less  valuable  ( ) Little/No  value 

When  did  you  complete  this  Teacher  Certification  program? 

( ) within  the  last  year  ( ) within  the  last  2-3  years 

( ) within  the  last  4-5  years  ( ) within  6 years  or  more 

B.  ( ) Workshop/inservice  training  with  an  instructor  or  presenter 

If  you  checked  workshop/inservice  training  with  an  instructor  or  presenter,  how 
valuable  was  this  training  in  developing  your  knowledge? 

( ) Very  valuable  ( ) Somewhat  valuable  ( ) Less  valuable  ( ) Little/No  value 

When  was  the  last  time  you  participated  in  workshop/inservice  training  with  an 
instructor  or  presenter  on  the  SSI  program? 

( ) within  the  last  year  ( ) within  the  last  2-3  years 

( ) within  the  last  4-5  years  ( ) within  6 years  or  more 
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C.  ( ) Attending  professional  (state  or  national)  conference(s) 

If  you  checked  attending  professional  conferences,  list  the  conference(s)  you 
attended 


If  you  checked  attending  conference(s),  how  valuable  was  the 
information  you  received  on  the  SSI  program? 

( ) Very  valuable  ( ) Somewhat  valuable  ( ) Less  valuable  ( ) Little/No  value 

When  was  the  last  time  you  attended  a conference  and  attended  a session 
pertaining  to  the  SSI  program? 

( ) within  the  last  year  ( ) within  the  last  2-3  years 

( ) within  the  last  4-5  years  ( ) within  6 years  or  more 

D.  ( ) Internet  Websites 

If  you  checked  Internet  Websites,  how  valuable  was  the  information  you 
accessed  on  the  SSI  program? 

( ) Very  valuable  ( ) Somewhat  valuable  ( ) Less  valuable  ( ) Little/No  value 

When  was  the  last  time  you  accessed  Internet  Websites  on  the  SSI  program? 

( ) within  the  last  year  ( ) within  the  last  2-3  years 

( ) within  the  last  4-5  years  ( ) within  6 years  or  more 

E.  ( ) Distance  Leaming/Web  course 

If  you  checked  Distance  Leaming/Web  course,  how  valuable  was  this  training  in 
developing  your  knowledge? 

( ) Very  valuable  ( ) Somewhat  valuable  ( ) Less  valuable  ( ) Little/No  value 

When  was  the  last  time  you  participated  in  Distance  Leaming/Web  course  on  the 
SSI  program? 

( ) within  the  last  year  ( ) within  the  last  2-3  years 

( ) within  the  last  4-5  years  ( ) within  6 years  or  more 

F.  ( ) Professional  joumals/Books 

If  you  checked  professional  joumals/books,  how  valuable  was  the  information 
you  read  on  the  SSI  program? 

( ) Very  valuable  ( ) Somewhat  valuable  ( ) Less  valuable  ( ) Little/No  value 

When  was  the  last  time  you  read  a journal  article/book  relating  to  the  SSI 
program? 

( ) within  the  last  year  ( ) within  the  last  2-3  years 

( ) within  the  last  4-5  years  ( ) within  6 years  or  more 
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G.  ( ) OTHER:  List  other  activities  through  which  you  developed  knowledge  of  the  SSI 
program 


If  you  checked  OTHER,  how  valuable  was  this  activity  in  developing  your 
knowledge  of  the  SSI  program? 

( ) Very  valuable  ( ) Somewhat  valuable  ( ) Less  valuable  ( ) Little/No  value 


When  was  the  last  time  you  participated  in  this  OTHER  activity  on  the  SSI 
program? 

( ) within  the  last  year  ( ) within  the  last  2-3  years 

( ) within  the  last  4-5  years  ( ) within  6 years  or  more 


10.  Once  you  acquired  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program,  how  often  have  you  personally 
done  the  following  (items  a-f): 


NEVER 

RARELY 

SOMETIMES 

OFTEN 

(a)  Identified  potentially  eligible  students  ( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

who  are  NOT  participating  in  the  SSI  program 
(b)  Informed  potentially  eligible  students 

and  families  of  SSI  program  and  benefits  ( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

including  work  incentives 
(c)  Conducted  workshops  for  school  personnel  ( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

on  the  SSI  program 

(d)  Shared  information  amongst  faculty  and  ( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

district  contacts  in  your  school  district  on 
the  SSI  program 

(e)  Contacted  local  SSA  representative  ( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

to  establish  linkages  for  students  and 
families  in  your  school  district 
(f)  OTHER:  ( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 
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1 1 .  To  your  knowledge  of  the  SSI  program,  how  often  are  the  following  outcomes 
(items  a-e)  occurring  in  your  school/district  for  students  you  directly  or  indirectly  serve? 


NEVER 

RARELY 

SOMETIMES 

OFTEN 

(a)  Linkages  were  established  with  local  SSA 
Administrators  so  students  could  apply  to 
the  SSI  program. 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

(b)  Students  and  families  were  prepared  for 
adult  service  requirements  and  options. 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

(c)  SSI  program  benefits  were  used  to  access 
school-based  work  experience  programs. 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

(d)  SSI  work  incentives  were  used  to 
access  employment  opportimities 
while  attending  school. 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

(e)  Flexibility  and  choices  were  provided  for 
students  and  their  families  regarding 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

employment  and  alternate  living  opportunities. 


Part  III:  Demographic  Information 

In  this  section,  1 would  like  information  about  you. 

12.  What  is  your  gender  (check  ONE}? 

□ Male 

□ Female 

13.  What  best  describes  your  race/ethnicity  (check  ONE)? 

□ White,  Caucasian 

□ Black,  African  American 

□ American  Indian,  Alaskan  Native,  Native  American 

□ Asian,  Pacific  Islander,  Native  Hawaiian 

□ Multiracial 

□ Hispanic 

□ OTHER  race:  

14.  What  is  your  age  (check  ONE}? 

□ 22-25  years 

□ 26-33  years 

□ 34-41  years 

□ 42-50  years 

□ 51-60  years 

□ 61  years  and  above 
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15.  What  is  the  average  household  earning  of  your  school  district  (check  ONE)? 

□ Less  than  $20,000  per  year 

□ $21,000-$35,000  per  year 

□ $36,000-$50,000  per  year 

□ $51 ,000-$85,000  per  year 

□ $86,000  or  more  per  year 

□ Unknown 

16.  The  school  district  with  which  you  are  affiliated  can  be  described  as  (check  ONE): 

□ Rural 

□ Small  city/town 

□ Metropolitan/suburban 

□ Metropolitan/central  city 

17.  With  which  of  the  following  roles  do  you  most  closely  identify  (check  ONE)? 

□ District  Transition  Contact 

□ District  Transition  Specialist 

□ District  Special  Education  Supervisor 

□ District  Student  Support  Specialist) 

□ School  administrator  (e.g..  Principal,  Assistant  Principal) 

□ Special  Educator 

□ General  Educator 

□ School  Transition  Specialist 

□ Job  coach 

□ Therapist 

□ Instructional  Assistant 

□ OTHER 

1 8.  How  many  years  have  you  been  employed  in  a professional  role  in  special  education 
(check  ONE)? 

□ 1 year  or  less 

□ 2-5  years 

□ 6-10  years 

□ 1 1 years  or  more 

19.  How  many  years  have  you  been  employed  in  your  current  role  in  special  education 
(check  ONE)? 

□ 1 year  or  less 

□ 2-5  years 

□ 6-10  years 

□ 1 1 years  or  more 
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20.  What  is  your  highest  level  of  education  (check  ONE) 

□ High  School  Equivalency  /High  School  Diploma 

Year: 

□ AA  or  AS  degree 

Year: 

□ Some  college  credits,  but  no  degree 

Y ear(s) : 

□ Bachelors  degree 

Field  of  Study  

Year: 

□ Masters  degree 

Field  of  Study  

Year:  

□ Doctoral  degree 

Field  of  Study  

Year:  

21 . If  you  provide  direct  services,  approximately  how  many  students  do  you  currently 
serve? 

Give  approximate  number  of  students  per  disability  category  and  age  category. 
*If  you  do  NOT  provide  direct  services,  GO  TO  question  #22. 

14-17  vrs.  18-21  vrs. 

EXAMPLE:  Autistic  4 2 


SpecJIlB  Learning  Disablad 

Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped 

Iducable  £^ntdly  I&Bdicapped 

Profound  Mentally  Handicapped 

Autistic 

Multiple  Disabilities 

Speech 

Language  Impaired 

Deaf  or  Hard  of  Hearing 

Visually  Impaired 

Gifted 

Severely  Emotionally  Disturbed 

Traumatic  Brain  ^ury 

Other  Health  Impaired 

tOrthopedi*^  Impirini 

Other  (Identify  Disability): 
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22.  If  you  do  NOT  provide  direct  services,  approximately  how  many  students  are  in 
programs  with  which  you  work? 

Give  approximate  number  of  students  per  disability  category  and  age  category. 

14-17  vrs.  18-21  vrs. 

EXAMPLE:  Autistic  5 2 

ISpecificLe^gDhrtM 

Trainable  Mentally  Handicapped 

Mentally  Handicapped  1 

Profound  Mentally  Handicapped 

Autistic 

Multiple  Disabilities 

Speech  Impaired 
Language  Impaired 
jPaafor  Hart  of  Hearing 
Visually  Impaired 

Gifted ^ 

Severely  Emotionally  Disturbed 

{Traumatic  Brain  Injury  1 

Other  Health  Impaired 

jOrthopedically  impaUrt  ' I 

Other  (Identify  Disability): 


APPENDIX  I 
SURVEY  MATRIX 


Survey  Item  # 

Connection  to 
Research 
Question(s) 

Connection  to  Lit. 
review  (content  of 
items) 

Connection  to  survey 
references:  Fowler, 
1993  & Babbie,  1990 
(item  format  and  level 
of  measurement) 

Connection  to 
SSI  Content  Chart 
(included  in 
packet) 

#1- What  is  the 
name  of  your 
local  SSA 
representative  and 
the  geographic 
region  covered  by 
this 

representative? 

Research  questions 
# 1 and  2 on  what 
educational 
professionals  “know” 
about  the  SSI 
program  and  if  there 
are  differences 
between  the  groups 
(Components  of  the 
SSI  program) 

It  is  supported  in  the 
literature  that 
educational 
professionals  need 
to  know  information 
about  the  SSI 
program,  its 
benefits,  and 
incentives  in  order 
for  students  to 
improve  their  post- 
school transition 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
one  aspect  of  the  SSI 
program  (i.e.,  the 
local/regional  SSA 
representative)  and 
nominal  data  is  being 
collected  because  2 
choices  are  offered 
(name/region)  of  the 
representative  or  I don’t 
know) 

SSA 

representatives  are 
assigned  to 
regions/districts. 

#2-  What  are  the 
eligibility 
requirements  that 
qualify  an 
individual  for  the 
SSI  program? 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  SSI  program 
components  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response  (4 
potential  responses 
offered  with  1 response 
being  correct) 

Eligibility  criteria 
based  on  disability 
and  income  as 
indicated  on  SSI 
content  chart 

#3-  What  is  one 
example  of  the 
criteria  that  the 
SSA  follows  to 
determine  if  an 
individual  is 
eligible  for  SSI 
benefits? 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

Disability  criteria 
are  defined  as 
indicated  on 
content  chart. 

#4-  What  is  one 
possible  benefit 
for  a student  who 
receives  SSI? 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  SSI  program 
components  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response  (4 
potential  responses 
offered  with  1 response 
being  correct) 

Benefits  include 
cash  assistance, 
Medicaid 
eligibility,  and 
advantages 
accessing  VR  and 
adult  services  as 
indicated  on  SSI 
content  cheirt. 
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#5-  Which 
statement  best 
refleets  one  of  the 
benefits  of  the 
SSI  program?  (2"‘‘ 
question  on 
benefits) 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  SSI  program 
components  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response  (4 
potential  responses 
offered  with  1 response 
being  correct) 

Benefits  include 
cash  assistance, 
Medicaid 
eligibility,  and 
advantages 
aecessing  VR  and 
adult  services  as 
indicated  on  SSI 
content  chart. 

#6-  Which  of  the 
following 
methods  does 
NOT  reflect  how 
access  to  the  SSI 
program  may 
improve 
secondary 
transition 
activities? 

Same  as  above 

Research  on 
secondary  transition 
identifies  several 
activities  as  best 
practice.  The 
literature  supports 
that  enrollment  in 
the  SSI  program 
especially  for 
students  with 
significant 
disabilities  may 
improve  postschool 
transition. 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  SSI  program 
components  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response  (4 
potential  responses 
offered  with  1 response 
being  correct) 

Activities  of  the 
educational 
professional 
include  informing 
students  about  the 
SSI  program, 
identilying  eligible 
students,  assisting 
families  with  the 
application 
process, 

developing  links 
between  school 
systems  and  adult 
service  agencies, 
designing 
programs  that 
assist  students  will 
meet  their  post- 
school goals,  and 
establishing  a 
working 

relationship  with 
SSA 

#7-  What  is  one 
of  the  SSI  work 
incentives? 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  SSI  program 
components  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response  (4 
potential  responses 
offered  with  1 response 
being  correct) 

Incentives  include 
Student  Earned 
Income  Exclusion 
(SEIE),  Plan  for 
Achieving  Self- 
Support  (PASS), 
and  Impairment 
Related  Work 
Expense  (IRWE) 

#8-  What  is  ONE 
advantage  that  a 
student  with 
disabilities  may 
experience  when 
receiving  any  of 
the  SSI  work 
incentives? 

Same  as  above 

Same  as  above 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  SSI  program 
components  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response  (4 
potential  responses 
offered  with  1 response 
being  correct) 

Deseriptions  and 
benefits  of  each 
work  incentive 
indicated  on 
content  chart 
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#9-  How  did  you 
learn  about  the 
SSI  program? 
Includes  items  A- 
G: 

Check  if  vou 
participated  in  the 
professional 
development 
activity,  rate  the 
value  of  the 
activity,  and 
check  when  vou 
participated  in  the 
activity 

Research  questions 
#3  & 4 on  how 
educational 
professionals 
developed  their 
knowledge  of  the  SSI 
program  and  if  there 
are  differences 
between  the  groups 

There  are  various 
avenues  used  to 
acquire  new 
knowledge  (e.g., 
preservice  personnel 
prep,  workshops, 
conferences,  etc.). 
Discrepant  results  in 
the  literature 
warrant  research 
that  identifies  which 
activity  is  utilized 
the  most  to  aceess 
information. 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
how  educational 
professionals  developed 
their  knowledge  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
the  responses  of 
whether  respondents 
participated  in  the 
activity  and  when  they 
participated.  Ordinal 
data  is  being  created 
when  respondents  are 
asked  to  rate  the  value 
of  the  activity  through  a 
4-scale  Likert  scale.  In 
this  case,  respondents 
are  being  ordered  and 
data  is  collected  and 
categorized  based  on 
responses. 

N/A 

#10-  Once  you 
acquired 

knowledge  of  the 
SSI  program,  how 
often  have  you 
personally  done 
the  following: 
items  a-f  are 
statements  of 
possible  activities 
that  educational 
professionals  may 
do  once  they  have 
acquired 
knowledge 

Research  questions 
#3  & 4 on  how 
educational 
professionals  develop 
their  knowledge 
about  the  SSI 
program  (i.e.,  the 
activities  educational 
professionals  may 
do)  and  if  there  are 
differences  between 
the  groups. 

Literature  indicates 
discrepant  results  of 
adults  acquiring 
knowledge  versus 
utilizing  new 
knowledge  in  their 
practices.  This  is 
important 
information  that  is 
lacking  in  the 
literature. 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  on  specific 
activities  of  the 
educational 
professionals.  The 
respondents  indicating 
how  often  they  have 
completed  a specific 
activity  (i.e.,  a 4-point 
Likert  scale  using 
[never,  rarely, 
sometimes,  or  often]  are 
creating  ordinal  data. 
When  respondents  are 
asked  to  report  factual 
events  in  ordinal  terms, 
it  is  because  great 
precision  in  numbers  is 
not  necessary  for 
compelling  results. 

Activities  from 
educational 
professionals  as 
indicated  on  the 
content  chart 

#11-  To  your 
knowledge  of  the 
SSI  program,  how 
often  are  the 
following 
outcomes  (items 
a-e)  occurring  in 
your 

school/district  for 
students  you 
directly  or 
indirectly  serve? 

Research  questions 
#3  & 4 on  how 
educational 
professionals  develop 
their  knowledge 
about  the  SSI 
program  (i.e.,  the 
activities  educational 
professionals  may 
do)  and  if  there  are 
differences  between 
the  groups. 

Literature  indicates 
discrepant  results  of 
adults  acquiring 
knowledge  versus 
utilizing  new 
knowledge  in  their 
practices. 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  on  speeific 
activities  of  the 
educational 
professionals.  The 
respondents  indicating 
how  often  they  have 
completed  a specific 
activity  (i.e.,  a 4-point 
Likert  scale  using 
[never,  rarely, 
sometimes,  or  often]  are 
creating  ordinal  data. 
When  respondents  are 
asked  to  report  factual 
events  in  ordinal  terms, 
it  is  because  great 
precision  in  numbers  is 
not  necessary. 

Activities  from 
educational 
professionals  as 
indicated  on  the 
content  chart  that 
may  facilitate 
improved 
outcomes 
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#12-  What  is  your 
gender? 

Descriptive  analysis 
of  groups  of 
educational 
professionals 

Combine  with  item 
#13  to  provide 
descriptive  variables 
of  the  sample 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  respondents  (elosed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response 

Descriptive 

information 

#13-  What  best 
describes  your 
race/ethnicity? 

Descriptive  analysis 
of  groups  of 
educational 
professionals 

Same  as  above 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  respondents  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response 

Descriptive 

information 

#14-  What  is  your 
age? 

Descriptive  analysis 
of  groups  of 
educational 
professionals 

Similar  to  item 
#20  that  years  when 
training  (education) 
was  completed  may 
provide  interesting 
results  as  to  the 
level  of  knowledge 
of  the  SSI  program 

Faetual  data  is  being 
eollected  pertaining  to 
the  respondents  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response 

Deseriptive 

information 

#15-  What  is  the 
average 

household  earning 
of  your  school 
district? 

Descriptive  analysis 
of  groups  of 
educational 
professionals 

Combined  with  Item 
# 1 6 to  provide 
descriptive  variables 
of  the  sample 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  respondents  (elosed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  ereated  by 
their  ONE  response 

Deseriptive 

information 

#16-  The  school 
district  with 
which  you  are 
affiliated  can  be 
described  as: 

Descriptive  analysis 
of  groups  of 
educational 
professionals 

Same  as  above 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  respondents  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response 

Descriptive 

information 

#17-  Which  of  the 
following  roles  do 
you  most  closely 
identify? 

Descriptive  analysis 
of  groups  of 
educational 
professionals 

Direct  service  roles 
versus  indirect 
service  roles 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  respondents  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  ereated  by 
their  ONE  response 

Deseriptive 

information 

#18-  How  many 
years  have  you 
been  employed  in 
a professional  role 
in  special 
education? 

Descriptive  analysis 
of  groups  of 
educational 
professionals 

Length  of  time  as 
edueational 
professionals,  level 
of  serviee,  and  years 
when  degrees  were 
earned. 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  respondents  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response 

Descriptive 

information 

# 1 9-  How  many 
years  have  you 
been  employed  in 
your  current  role 
in  special 
education? 

Descriptive  analysis 
of  groups  of 
educational 
professionals 

Those  providing 
direct  services 
versus  indirect 
services  may 
provide  interesting 
results  as  to  the 
level  of  knowledge 
and  how  the 
knowledge  was 
developed 

Faetual  data  is  being 
eollected  pertaining  to 
the  respondents  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response 

Descriptive 

information 

#20-  What  is  your 
highest  level  of 
education? 

Descriptive  analysis 
of  groups  of 
educational 
professionals 

Level  of  education 
may  prove  to  be 
enlightening  based 
on  what  year 
degrees  were  earned 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  respondents  (closed 
question)  and  nominal 
data  is  being  created  by 
their  ONE  response 

Descriptive 

information 
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#21-  If  you 
provide  direct 
services, 
approximately 
how  many 
students  do  you 
currently  serve? 
Question  asks  for 
approximate 
number  of 
students  per 
disability 
category  and  age 
category 

Descriptive  analysis 
of  groups  of 
educational 
professionals 

Disability  and  age 
categories  of 
students  are 
interesting  variables 
to  take  into 
consideration  paired 
with  the  knowledge 
of  the  SSI  program 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  number  of  students 
that  the  respondents 
serve  based  on 
disability  and  age 
categories.  Ordinal  data 
is  being  created  based 
on  where  the  responses 
are  placed  in  the 
categories. 

Descriptive 

information 

#22-  If  you  do 
NOT  orovide 
direct  services, 
approximately 
how  many 
students  are  in 
programs  with 
which  you  work? 
Question  asks  for 
# of  students  per 
disability 
category  and  age 
category 

Descriptive  analysis 
of  groups  of 
educational 
professionals 

Disability  and  age 
categories  of 
students  are 
interesting  variables 
to  take  into 
consideration  paired 
with  the  knowledge 
of  the  SSI  program 

Factual  data  is  being 
collected  pertaining  to 
the  number  of  students 
that  the  respondents 
serve  based  on 
disability  and  age 
categories.  Ordinal  data 
is  being  created  based 
on  where  the  responses 
are  placed  in  the 
categories. 

Descriptive 

information 
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APPENDIX  K 

EXPERT  VALIDATION  QUESTIONS  AND  PROBES 

Expert  Validation 

2-3  Experts  (Individual  Validation) 


Things  to  look  for  or  probing  questions  regarding: 
Name: 

1 .  Is  the  purpose  of  the  study  clear? 


2.  Will  the  respondents  be  convinced  that  this  is  an  important  study  and  therefore 
worthy  of  their  time  and  effort? 


3.  Are  the  directions  clear  and  easy  to  follow? 


4.  Is  the  dissemination  system  or  plan  clear?  Does  it  appear  that  it  will  work? 


5.  Do  the  experts  believe  that  persons  contacted  will  follow  through?  If  there  are 
doubts,  why?  And  how  can  this  be  improved? 


6.  Is  the  layout  of  the  instrument  easy  to  follow? 


7.  What  can  be  done  to  make  the  instrument  more  user-friendly? 
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8.  Is  each  question  clearly  worded  so  that  you  get  the  exact  information  you  need? 

9.  Are  the  right  questions  being  asked  for  each  research  question? 

10.  Is  there  a better  way  to  format  each  question  so  that  the  respondents  give  you  the 
information  you  need?  (If  a question  is  ambiguous  then  your  results  will  be  the 
same.) 

1 1 . How  good  is  your  system  for  getting  instruments  returned? 

12.  How  will  you  know  if  your  fill  in  the  blank  question  is  answered  correctly?  (#3) 

13.  What  improvements  are  needed  in  your  initial  letters  to  potential  participants?  In 
your  letter  to  district  level  transition  contacts? 

14.  What  can  be  done  to  improve  your  letter?  Instrument?  Directions?  System  or  Plan? 

15.  What  other  specific  or  general  suggestions  do  your  experts  have? 
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